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The GIST of IT— 


AM one of the sissies,’ said a speaker 

at the International Socialist Confer- 

ence, in opening a speech against war. Old- 
er members, averaging 44 years of age, 
were for war under some conditions. The 


younger ones, averaging 26, were against it 


on any terms. Page 567. 


PROFESSOR HENDERSON’S memorial 


in his home state of Illinois is built in” 


the rehabilitation of the state free employ- 


ment offices, which Governor Dunne has — 


just made effective, and in the publication 
of Citizens in Industry whose proof sheets 
he read on his death bed. Page 569. 


VANISHING political patronage and 
selfish motives have led to bitter attacks, 
through biased investigations, on Chicago’s 


Juvenile Court, nursing service, Professor 
Merriam’s report on crime, and the civil — 


service list. Results have been in the 
nature of a boomerang. At the moment, 


a reform city council is fighting the mayor’s © 
attempt to build up a personal machine at” 


the expense of the civil service. Page 577 


DR. CRILE, authority on “surgical 

shock,” finds the whole Belgian nation 
in a condition of shock similar to that of 
an individual after an operation. Page 568. 


EW YORK’S proposed new state con- 
stitution provides for a scientific bud- 


J e-odal peso venetguiads: 


get to be drawn by the governor and his © 


cabinet, made up of heads of administra- 
tive departments appointed by him; adopts 
the short ballot principle to the point of 
leaving only four executive offices elective 
—governor, lieutenant-governor, attorney- 
general and comptroller; simplifies court 
procedure and wipes out many existing 
boards and commissions, including the 
prison and charity boards. It falls down 


badly on municipal home rule and the re- ~ 
form of county government. The final ar- — 
ticle in Dr. Lindsay’s series on the Con- — 


stitutional Convention. Page 579. 


WHEN William Sanger chose a jail sen- — 


tence rather than pay a fine for giving 
out a pamphlet on family limitation, his 


friends raised such hob that police were — 


called in to clear the court room. Page 
567. 


FUTURE co-operation of public and pri-. 


vate, professional and volunteer relief 
work was the chief note struck at.a joint 
conference on war relief and personal ser- 
vice held in London. Chief concern was 
felt for the time after war is over when 
distress is expected to be greater than _ it 
is now. Page 571. 


IN a review of the two final volumes, Ida 

M. Tarbell finds the Pittsburgh Survey 
“one of the most unique and pregnant pub- 
lic services of this generation.” Page 582. 


STUDYING housing from a_physician’s 

point of view, the Phipps Institute re- 
port on Philadelphia finds housing an ex- 
tremely important phase of the public health 
problem. Page 573. 


GH) lL / 


YORK COURTS 


ONE OF THE most surprising dis- 
turbances that ever took place in a law 
court in New York city occurred Sep- 
tember 11 at the trial of William Sanger, 
an architect, for having violated the 
criminal code in giving away a single 
copy of Family Limitation, a pamphlet 
on birth control written by Margaret 
Sanger, his wife. 

Friends of the Sangers, members of 
the Birth Control League, and many 
others interested in removing the legal 
barriers against the distribution of in- 
formation about contraception, crowded 
the court room. When Mr. Sanger an- 
nounced that he would go to jail for 
thirty days rather than pay a fine of 
$150, a storm of handclapping broke 
upon the three startled justices. Men 
and women climbed upon their seats 
amid a medley of shouts and cries; hats 
and handkerchiefs were waved; and the 
justices, their faces flushed, stood in 
their places unable to silence the dem- 
onstration. The pounding of the gavel 
only added to the din. Finally court at- 
tendants, re-enforced by policemen, 
cleared the room. 

Tue Survey has already told, in its 
issue of April 3, how an agent of An- 
thony Comstock called upon Mr. Sanger 
during his wife’s-absence, pretended that 
he was a friend of Mrs. Sanger and 
asked for a copy of her pamphlet. At 
his trial, which was held in the Court 
of Special Sessions, Mr. Sanger admit- 
ted having given the man a copy. He 
read portions, and was prevented from 
reading other portions, of a statement in 
which he defended his act and declared 
that it was “not he, but the law, that 
was on trial here today.” 

In pronouncing sentence, Presiding 
Justice James J. McInerney said the 
court found him guilty of circulating a 
pamphlet that was both immoral and in- 
decent. “Such persons as you who cir- 
culate such pamphlets,” said Justice 
McInerney, “are a menace to. so- 
ciety. There are too many now who 
believe it is a crime to have children. 
If some of the women who are going 
around and advocating equal suffrage 
would go around and advocate women 
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having children they would do a great- 


er service. This, however, is my per- 
sonal opinion.” 

Shortly after the court room was 
cleared, it was announced in the cor- 
ridors that $1,000 had been raised for 
the publication of another edition of 
Family Limitation and that this edition 
would carry the history of the Sanger 
case. Friends of Margaret Sanger, who 
is in England, declared that she would 
come home soon to face trial on indict- 
ments for sending through the mails the 
Woman Rebel, a monthly paper which 
she edited and published. 


“COLUMBIA” 


By Estuer Morton Smitu 


Written for Friends’ National Peace 
Conference. 


Winona Lake, Indiana, July 23 
& to 26, I9I5 


SHE'S standing at the parting of 
the ways, 

To right, to left, she turns her 
searching gaze; 

She’s standing, in her strong and 
clean-souled youth, 

Silently waiting for the dawning 
truth. 


For she must choose the armor of 
her might, 

And she must choose the Captain 

of her fight, 

she must 

chosen path, 

The God of love—or the wild god 
of wrath. 


And follow, on her 


And one would gird her with a 
flaming sword, 

And One with His unconquerable 
Word. 


My country, oh my country, arm 
thy youth 

With honor 
truth; 

Yea, follow to a great and lofty 
goal 

The God of Love—the Captain of 
thy -soul ! 


and invulnerable 


Z 
WiMan 


OUNG MEN FOR CONCORD 
OLD MEN FOR WAR 


Tue INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST 
Society, organized “to promote an in- 
telligent interest in Socialism among 
college men and women,” held its first 
conference on September 4-6 at Hamp- 
ton, N. H., near the garden where Whit- 
tier spent many days in the last years 
of his life. 

The conference discussed the Ideals 
and Tactics of Socialism, Socialist Rem- 
edies for Unemployment, and the Ethics 
of Socialism, but that which gave it dis- 
tinction was the discussion of peace and 
war. Three sessions, were devoted to 
various plans of anti-militarism, arbi- 
tration, and the Socialists’ attitude 
toward war. 

The most distinguished guests of the 
conference were Senator Henri La Fon- 
taine and his wife. M. La Fontaine has 
been a Socialist member of the Belgian 
senate for twenty years, and for as long 
a period has been an ardent advocate 
of peace. A learned and untiring work- 
er for arbitration and the president of 
the International Peace Bureau, he re- 
ceived the Nobel prize in 1913. 

Senator La Fontaine spoke upon his 
plan for an international tribunal, which 
like that of the English Fabians, pro- 
vides that the nation that shall go to 
war against the decision of an Inter- 
national Council may be most effectively 
coerced economically. George W. 
Nasmyth, one of the directors of the 
World Peace Foundation, spoke at length 
of this use of economic pressure in the 
postal service, the telegraph, the em- 
bargo—in short the securing of the com- 
plete isolation of the offending country. 
This bears a resemblance to the gen- 
eral strike and seems to appeal to the 
imagination of the Socialist more than 
the military plan of an international po- 
lice. But the plans for the International 
High Court, the International Council 
and the sanction were too detailed to ad- 
mit of much discussion at a popular 
gathering. 

William English Walling, in a careful 
address, dwelt on the likelihood of peace 
through the continued internationalism 
of capital. Prof. Charles Zueblin ar- 
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BOSTON ROUGH ON RATS 


"THE Woman's 
M unicipal 
League has been 
playing Pied Pi- 
per for Boston 
this year. A 
“death-to - rats” 
commit tee,a 
special section 
of the standing 
committee on 
rats and_ flies, 
has been in- 
instructing the 
public by means 
of posters, leaf- 
lets and exhibits 
in ways of Jur-. 
ing vermin into} 
traps and pois- 
More than 1,000 visit- 
ors went to the exhibit pre- 
pared by the committee in May, 
and departed, laden with fly-snappers, 
phinotas oil, traps and literature. Eight 


THE RAT 


REMEMBER 


ons, 


rat-exterminating firms, which offered their 
services free to pestered families during the 


exhibit weeks, visited over 100 houses. 


A PARASITE 


THROUGH MAN’S NEGLIGENCE 
THE RAT CONTINUES TO LIVE AND 
SPREAD DISEASE THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


WHY ENTERTAIN 
HERE? 


HIM 


~t the rat comes because he seeks food and drink or a nesting-place. 
~ cost the United States $182,000,000 annually. 
»oulation equals the human population. The theoretical increase of a pair 
oars is said to be 940,369,969, 162 
~s spread by rats. 


end immediate road to rat riddance, 


“WY RATS 


~htly-covered rat-proof 


yuilding in 


“The rats eat up all the poison the gentlemen left,’ wrote one of the delivered, 
“and my husband and i want to thank you all for your kindness im ‘helping us get 
rid of them. We got three big ones and such peace and quietness we have not had 


for years. 


We have not heard or seen one since and i do hope never will for 
being up in the night with them sawing could get no rest. 


They was eating up 


everything and when through the pane on our bed, i think they had it planned to 


eat us too when you came to our rescue.” 


gued the impossibility of ever defending 
the coast line of the United States and 
the need, therefore, of at once working 
for reciprocal tariffs, a merchant ma- 
rine, the construction of naval vessels 
that shall be of use in times of peace 
as well as in times of war, and the in- 
troduction of William James’ moral sub- 
stitute for war. His vision was of a na- 
tion where every boy and girl shall serve 
his or her own country for a year— 
not in destructive but in constructive 
work. No one shall be set aside to 
make death but all shall contribute to 
the nation’s life. They shall dig trenches 
—not for battles but for irrigation. 
They shall make roads, plant gardens, 
nurse, cook—in short, shall have a year 
of fresh air, strong work, and communal 
patriotic service. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman gave a tell- 
ing word of warning of our “sticky 
minds” that stay in the past while the 
world moves in the present. Prof. Ellen 
Hayes emphasized the need of a broader 
education, and John Spargo grew elo- 
quent on the righteousness of battling 
for the cause of the workers even though 
this should lead us into the European 
conflict. 

It was at this point, the evening of 
the second day, that the youth present 
took an active part in the conference. 
Dr. Jessie W. Hughan had made a 
plea for the anti-enlistment league, and 


when she had finished a young man, a 
student from Oxford, arose and spoke 
for uncompromising peace. 


“I am one of the sissies,” he bégan, 
“of whom you have heard; one of those 
who refuse to go out to kill a fellow 
man.” 


And he went on to read a letter from 
a German on the battlefield, a cry of 
horror at the work given him to do, an 
appeal against the civilization that hoped 
to win the right through murderous 
means. And going on, he showed the 
utter futility of war. It was only a ten 
minute talk but it struck the highest note 
to which the conference attained. 


And the note struck was the note of 
Youth. Of the men present the average 
age of those favoring, under some con- 
ditions, war and preparation for war, 
was 44, while the average age of those 
against war on any terms was 26. Miss 
Addams pointed out from her observa- 
tions in Europe that it is the middle- 
aged who are forcing battle upon 
the young. Certainly it was significant, 
that here at this gathering of college 
men and women of Socialist thought, the 
older group defended war as sometimes 
righteous while the younger element 
refused absolutely to accept it. The 
verdict of such a destructive, murderous, 
unreasoning force they believed must be 
worthless. 


ON 
NATIONAL SCALE 


Dr. Georce W. CriLe of Clev 
land, the surgeon and investigator wh 
has made the problem of “surgica 
shock” his own peculiar field, wa 
among the American physicians wh 
had temporary charge of the America 
Ambulance in Paris this past year. H 
tells in a recent article of finding, dur 
ing his charge, conditions of shoc 
parallel to those in an individual afte 
operation, in the nation of Belgium as 
result of its recent occupation. 

Tue Survey gave an account of his 
theory of shock resulting from opera- 
tion or accident in the issue of October 
17, 1914. Purely psychical shock may 
be explained as follows: 

The organs of the body which ar 
brought into great activity under the 
stimulus of strong emotions, such as 
fear, hate, anger, and grief, are the 
brain, the adrenals, the liver, the thy-_ 
roid gland and the muscles. These 
form Crile’s “kinetic system” and fur-— 
nish the energy for “fight or flight.” 
Too little stimulus to these organs pro- 
duces, as Cannon and his colleagues 
have shown, an accumulation of secre- 
tion, especially in the adrenals; and un-— 
der those conditions a strong emotion | 
may be followed by a sense of liberation, 
of exhilaration. 4 

Those who have read Graham Wallas’ 
The Great Society, will remember the ™ 
interesting connection he makes between — 
Cannon’s researches and the belief of 
the Greeks, that under the influence of | 
pity and fear the mind experienced a_ 
cleansing action,—‘catharsis” is tile 
word actually used. ; 

Not so, however, if the stimulus to 
the kinetic system is over-great or too 
long continued; for then exhaustion oc- 
curs, and changes in the organs which 
may be permanent. There may then be 
an actual destruction of brain cells and 
these cells are never replaced or regen-~ 
erated. ; 

Dr. Crile’s observations here have — 
been confirmed quite recently by W. B.— 
Kurtz of the University of Missouri, — 
who has been able to show experiment- | 
ally in young animals that the changes 
of old age can be produced through pro- 
found shock administered under ether. 

These facts Dr. Crile applies to the 
invasion and occupation of Belgium, 
which he calls the vivisection of a na- 
tion. The methods of “frightfulness” used 
by the Germans to bring the civil popula- 
tion into subjection, the shooting or 
threatening to shoot, the intimidation by 
various methods, the separation of 
families, the hiding in terror of discoy- 
ery, the burning or confiscating of prop- 
erty, the flight under hardship and fear, 
finally the homesickness of the refugees, 
—all constitute kinetic stimuli of the 
most intense character, continued some- 
times night and day for weeks or even 
months. 


66 Nation’ SHOCK’”’ 
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“As a result of the supreme effort of 
flight or fight or its equivalent in emo- 
tion, one would expect to find diminish- 
ed alkalinity of the _ blood, 
rapid respiration and pulse, increased 
urinary output, and sweating. As a re- 
sult of the excessive emotion and exer- 
tion, glycosuria, casts and albumen 
would occur in an increasing number of 

-individuals. As a result of increased 
bleod pressure there would be 
cases of sudden heart failure. From 
the increased adrenalin output and acid- 
ity, many cases of miscarriage would 
result. Individuals who already 
had diabetes would show a marked in- 
crease of symptoms; some individuals 
having Bright’s disease would be driven 
to renal failure, coma and death; and 
certain cases of cardio-vascular disease 

‘would result in apoplexy.” 


What is true of the Belgians is, of 
course, true of all those peoples whose 
land has been invaded: the French, the 
Serbians, the Poles, the people of East 
Prussia, and to a certain extent, the Ger- 
mans and English, who have lost sons 
and husbands in the war. The soldiers, 
according to Dr. Crile’s theory, suffer 
on the whole less, for they have more 
outlet for their emotional and muscular 
“activation.” 

But if he is right, then it means that 
the greater part of the population of 
Europe is undergoing an experience 
which will result for large numbers of 
them in premature aging and in a per- 
manent loss of efficiency. 


ITIZENS IN INDUSTRY AND 
©, UNEMPLOY MENT 
THE APPOINTMENT of the Gen- 
eral Advisory Board for the Illinois free 
employment offices, and the appearance 
of Prof. Charles R. Henderson’s volume, 
Citizens in Industry (D. Appleton & Co., 
$1.50 net) are both memorials of his own 
good citizenship. The rehabilitation of 
the state employment offices is the effect 
of an amendment to the old act consti- 
tuting them, passed by the last legis- 
lature as a substitute for the bill pre- 
sented by the Unemployment Commis- 
sion of which Professor Henderson was 
chairman. 

That bill consummated his last public 
act, the toil of which is thought to have 
hastened his death. This book was his 
last work, the proof sheets of which he 
read when confined to the bed from 
which he never rose. As a private citi- 
zen, he personally petitioned the mayor 
of his city to appoint a commission to 
investigate unemployment as a_ public 
problem and to suggest a public policy 
for dealing with it. In so doing, he jus- 
tified his individual initiative by pleading 
‘his personal study of poverty and the 
industrial conditions it involved, and also 
his years of co-operation with relief 
and preventive work, as president of 
Chicago’s United Charities and as a 
member of many other agencies. 

As “confessedly a theorist dwelling in 
an academic atmosphere,” he introduced 


his volume on industry with an apology 
to the practical man, that “such a 
student is naturally as free from par- 
tisan bias as any one can be, who has 
convictions, and that the scientific habit 
of patient collection of facts and criti- 
cism of materials may be some assurance 
of reliability.” 

So much of the “Henderson bill” as 
was saved from the wreck of it at the 
hands of the legislature, is now put into 
effective operation by Governor Dunne’s 
eminently satisfactory appointments to 
the General Advisory Board haying su- 
peryision of all the state’s free employ- 
ment offices. The two representatives 
of organized labor are John H. Walker, 
long prominent as president of the 
United Mine Workers of Illinois, now 
also president of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, president of the National 
Woman’s Trade Union League. Em- 
ployers’ interests are well represented by 
A. H. R. Atwood, legal adviser at the 
Western Electric Company, and Oscar 
F. Mayer, Jr., of one of the large pack- 
ing firms, who served with Professor 
Henderson as a member of the Mayor’s 
Commission on Unemployment No bet- 
ter man could have been selected to rep- 
resent the public as chairman of the 
board than John E. Williams, rightly 
distinguished as chairman of the arbitra- 
tion board in the great wholesale cloth- 
ing works of Hart, Schaffner and Marx, 
whose rare knowledge of industrial con- 
ditions and ability in settling industrial 
differences led to his choice as arbitra- 
tor under the protocol agreement in the 
New York sewing trades. 

This board, with the secretary of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as its execu- 
tive officer, is commissioned not only to 


| 


ALREADY two hundred million 

Red Cross Christmas seals are on 
the press for this year’s selling cam- 
paign of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 


culosis. The new seal, which is 
shown above, is printed red, green, 
black and white and is not quite one 
inch square. All who wish to help 
in the anti-tuberculosis crusade are 
urged by the association to co-oper- 
ate without delay. The address of 
the association is 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York. 


To show that this can and 


supervise the employment offices, but 


“to bring about such co-operation and 
co-ordination between large employers 
of labor, including municipal and other 
public authorities, by the dove-tailing of 
industries, by long-time contracts or 
otherwise, as will most effectively dis- 
tribute and utilize the available supply 
of labor and keep it employed with the 
greatest possible constancy and regular- 
ity. To this end it is also to organize 
concerted movements and enlist the aid 
of the federal government in extending 
these movements beyond the state.” 


Local advisory boards are to be or- 
ganized by the state board in connection 
with each office and branch office, all 
members of both state and local boards 
serving without compensation. The 
Chicago office, with two branches, is 
already reorganized and at work, with 
the active co-operation of a group rep- 
resenting the voluntary agencies deal- 
ing with the unemployed or their fam- 
ilies. 

Still another commission was author- 
ized by the legislature to investigate un- 
employment, consisting of three repre- 
sentative employers, three representa- 
tives of organized labor, and three to 
represent the general public, all appoint- 
ed by the governor. An appropriation 
of only $5,000, however, was made to 
meet the expenses of this commission. 

Good as these measures are, so far 
as they go, Professor Henderson went 
far further both in his bill and his book. 
Striking at the heart of the situation, 
he sought in his title, Citizens in Indus- 
try, to carry home to the individual and 
public conscience--his own conviction 
that both industrial and civic safety and 
progress depend upon giving industrial 
expression and effect to good citizenship. 
should be 
done, and how it may be attempted, he 
gathered in this volume the gleanings 
of his wide study, correspondence and 
travel, ranging over three continents, in 
discovering what is thus done by em- 
ployers and organized labor, and by 
state, educational, social and religious 
agencies. The recital of these interest- 
ing facts is vitalized by running com- 
ment and criticism covering much of the 
whole range of industrial discussion— 
efficiency as related to health, housing 
and trade unionism; child labor vs. vo- 
cational guidance and training; the in- 
dependence of the workers as related to 
welfare work; standards of living and 
the living wage; industrial differences 
and their settlement; and the tendency 
toward democratic control in industry. 

While the volume is an interpretation 
of citizenship in industry, actual and po- 
tential, there is at every point the sym- 
pathetic human touch of the true inter- 
preter, the philanthropist’s capacity to 
put himself in the other’s place, the citi- 
zen’s consciousness of the community’s 
rights and duties, and the facing forward 
toward the democracy that is to be—in 
industry as in citizenship. 
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WO years ago 85,000 children 

in New York city were attend- 

ing school less than five hours 

daily because seats were too 
few for them. In June of this year 
the number on “part time’ was stated 
to be 132,000. Last Monday, when the 
fall term opened, it had risen much 
higher, probably to 160,000. 

The Board of Education demands 
from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 from 
the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment for “a seat for every child.” 
The Board of Estimate replies that it is 
financially impossible for the city to 
supply such a sum. The Board of Edu- 
cation thereupon lays the blame for the 
whole situation upon the Board of Esti- 
mate, and matters are at a standstill. 

What is to be done? 

Must the city of New York acknowl- 
edge that it cannot furnish a full day’s 
schooling to all its children? 

Must it admit that it has grown too 
large to administer itself, that it has 
blindly allowed the process of accretion 
to go on until all the known resources 
of statesmanship have become impotent 
and inert? 

Must America be the first land to ad- 
mit, not the undesirability of popular ed- 
ucation, but failure of the very means 
to provide it? 

The answer is blazoned on the skies. 
It lies in the simple fact that the unat- 
tainable sum asked for by the Board 
of Education is neither necessary nor 
desirable. The request for this money 
proceeds from the belief that every child 
must have a reserved seat in a school 
building, for his exclusive use through- 
out the term. It has already been dem- 
onstrated, within New York city and 
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Setting Big Sums 
in Arithmetic 
By 
Winthrop D. Lane 


without, that this is a false theory of 
school administration, and that a much 
richer education can be secured for 
every pupil by means of the duplicate 
school plan first evolved in Gary, Ind., 
by William Wirt, and successfully adapt- 
ed to conditions in New York city with- 
in the past year. 

Tue Survey has already told how Mr. 
Wirt, by enlarging the auditorium, play- 
ground and other facilities in Public 
School 89, Brooklyn, housed two schools 
simultaneously in one building, length- 
ened the school day, increased the ef- 
ficiency of supervision and teaching, 
added work and play elements to the 
curriculum, and strengthened the con- 
tact of children with other educational 
agencies in the neighborhood. THE 
Survey has told also how the city, act- 
ing on the recommendation of the 
school authorities, provided money for 
the extension of this system to twelve 
crowded schools in the Bronx, thus 
eliminating at a single stroke one of the 
most acute part time situations in the 
city, and doing this at a cost of several 
millions less than would have been re- 
quired to give every child a reserved 
seat under the traditional system. 


Mr. Wirt has. told’ in detail: how. this if 


same thing can be done for the whole 
city. By erecting new buildings here, 
enlarging old buildings there, remodel- 
ling and buying play space elsewhere, 
the duplicate school plan can be spread 
throughout the city, and the evil of part 
time completely done away with, he de- 
clares, at an approximate cost of $6,- 
000,000. This expenditure will do much 
more than take the place of the thirty 
or forty millions asked by the Board of 
Education. It will secure the richer edu- 
cational advantages inherent in the du- 
plicate school plan. Moreover, it will 
give the city an experience with this 
plan that will enable it to meet future 
growths in the school population with 
both financial and administrative ease. 

Now that Comptroller Prendergast 
has declared his belief in the duplicate 
school plan, it would seem that every one 
except some of the city’s educational au- 
thorities has become convinced of its de- 
sirability. While arguments continue 
and doubts persist, while methods other 
than the real duplicate plan are tried 
and found wanting, while cautious starts 
in Mr. Wirt’s direction are made under 
the covering name of “experiments,” 
160,000 children are turned early from 
school each day into the hands of the 
school’s strongest competitor, the street. 

Certain it is, in most cases, that edu- 
cational opportunity knocks but once; 
what these children are now losing they 
will never regain. 

It is time for caution and doubt to 
receive their true names, and for a too 
long-patient community to demand that 
criminal hesitancy shall no longer rob 
thousands of children of the right to 
start life as auspiciously as they can. 


PRAYER OF THE DEFECTIVE 


CHILD 


Witwuiam FRANKLIN ROSENBLUM 


forter. 


() LORD, I come to Thee as the Supreme Com- 


I am called the defective child. 


The sons and daughters of men turn from me. 
They look at me in pity and in scorn. My father 
thrusts me from him. My mother weeps over me 
and mutters: ‘‘These are the wages of ignorance 
and sin.’? The teacher says I am ‘‘backward’’ 
and hopeless. My classmates call me ‘‘fool.’’ 


LORD, what have I done? Tell me, Thou 

who art all wise and all merciful. What 

have I done? Do not turn from me, O God! Give 

me love! Oh, how I hunger for Love! For the 

strong embrace of a father—for the soothing ca- 

ress of amother. And how I yearn for playmates, 
yet none will play with me. 


S it a sin to be a defective child? Turn not 
from me, O Lord, I am innocent—innocent— 
innocent, 


ocial Agencies 


Relief Work In 
Great Britain 
By 
Mary Willcox Glenn 


HE July number of the London 
Charity Organisation Review is the 
report of a joint conference on war re- 
lief and personal service which was held 
in London during three days of June. 
The purpose of this conference was to 
bring together those who had been ac- 
tively at work throughout England in 
the organizing and the administering of 
relief incidental to the war. In closing 
the conference, Prof. Barnard Bosan- 
quet, who presided at the final meeting, 
was able to say that not only from Lon- 
don, but from other parts of England 
there had come a strong attendance, and 
that the “voice of the provinces, which, 
indeed, we principally came together to 
hear has been very sympa- 
thetic, exceedingly sanguine and exceed- 
ingly emphatic.” He said, also, that 
the differences of opinion which had 
been expressed had served to reveal 
an underlying agreement and unanimity 
and to show what are the points that are 
to be considered in working out the 
problem of future co-operation. 


The report of the conference might 
be said to be characterized by that note 
—the note of future co-operation. 
There is, moreover, special significance 
and promise in the fact that those who 
led the discussions were not concerned 
primarily with a ‘considering of what 
had been already undertaken or accom- 
plished, but rather with what will have 
to be done to provide helpful relief af- 
ter the war is over, when, it is antici- 
pated, the distress will be greater than 
during the conduct of the war. As one 
of the speakers put it: “We ought to 
be making plans with regard to how we 
are going to act at the psychological 
moment when, as I hope, the Local Goy- 
ernment Board will say to the National 
Relief Committee, ‘Now, your work is 
done and you may disband it.’” 

Four days after the declaration of 
War a government committee issued a 
circular entitled the Prevention of Re- 
lief of Distress (P. R. D. 1) which was 
sent to a representative, the mayor or 
the chairman of the so-called local au- 
thority, of each municipality. The 
circular called on the local au- 
thority to form a representative com- 
mittee to consider the needs of the lo- 
cality and to co-ordinate the distribution 


of the required relief. It was thus made 
possible for each locality to create at 
once a single representative body for 
the organizing of individual case work 
and for the co-ordinating of various 
other forms of effort. The Soldiers and 
Sailors Families’ Association and the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Help Society, were 
already in existence and had active 
branches in many parts of the country, 
and a Charity Organization Society or a 
Guild of Help was effectively at work 
in about 200 of the larger towns and 
small villages. With the creation of the 
new government agencies and the stimu- 
lation of these and other agencies, pub- 
lic and private, already at work, an 
enormous sum of energy was set in mo- 
tion and a volume of problems of con- 
trol and ot co-ordination were evoked. 

The great interest of the report of 
the conference, whose attendance in- 
cluded representatives of these various 
and varied bodies, lies in the fact that 
the fundamental importance of sound 
case work and the principles of co-op- 
eration and co-ordination of effort were 
accepted as the ground work of the dis- 
cussions. As one turns over the 200 
pages of the report one feels how rich 
a composite they are of well digested 
principles of case work, and how truly 
they reveal, as was said by one of the 
speakers, that the discussions in them- 
selves point to a crowning of the effort 
of the last fifty years to systematize re- 
lief and to develop a sound case work 
method. 

How stimulating it is to read that 
even at the time when the number of 
families under care and the number of 
volunteers giving service were mounting 
so rapidly, it was becoming more and 
more accepted that rules could not be 
drawn to cover all cases and that rules 
had to be applied by living people who 
should be prepared to deal with each 
case as it arose. That “the only real co- 
operation is the co-operation you get be- 
cause people want it” and because in- 
dividual responsibility for the securing 
of co-operation is recognized and as- 
sumed. That registration is a means of 
furthering co-operation and is valuable 
primarily as an agency for the further- 
ing and stimulating of co-operative ef- 
fort, not as a means to prevent over- 
lapping. That in order to use effective- 
ly the splendid outpouring of volunteer 
service it must be made into a great 
machinery which shall be “built 
up from the bottom by good train- 
ed work.” That there must be in- 
sistance on the training of the worker, 
regular and volunteer, so that there may 
be no danger of there being more 
‘Whistle than push in the engine.” That 
there must be training and serious train- 
ing, or else the future of our co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination will be written in 
the sand and be absolutely useless. And 
that not by acts of Parliament alone, but 
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by the joining of hand to hand in a 
splendid devotion to the common cause, 
there will be brought about a solution to 
the pressing problems of the present 
time. 

t 


POLICE-WOMAN’S RECORD IN 
TOPEKA 


A WOMAN “cop” has written aj 
pamphlet to show that women “patrol- 
men” are wise and efficient guardians: 
of the peace. 


Eva L. Corning is one of two police- 
women appointed under civil service 
commission rules in Topeka during the 
administration of Mayor R. L. Cofran, 
1913. She was, moreover, the second 
police-woman in the United States under 
civil service—Alice Stebbins Wells of 
Los Angeles being the first. 


The system for Topeka was intro- 
duced by the Good Government Club, 
the largest civic organization in Kansas. 
In recognition of its services for the 
welfare of Topeka, Mayor Cofran ap- 
pointed from the Good Government Club 
an advisory council of women to work 
with .the city administration. It was 
the council which recommended to the 
mayor police-women for Topeka. Mayor: 
Cofran’s successor, Mayor Jay E. House, 
elected this year, has never been in 
favor of this line of reform in police 
work, and has discontinued the services 
of the women members of the force, 
thus allowing Topeka to step back into 
the old style of police work, though the 
city's example has been taken up by 
Wichita and Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
by some forty eastern and western cities. 


The “beat” which Miss Corning 
traveled lay among dance-halls, at the 
“movies,” in cafés and at railroad sta- 
tions. Her only insignia of office were 
a badge and a whistle. Her duties rang- 
ed from adjusting a dispute ‘ietween a 
laundress and her employer to talking 
things over with some youthful “hobo.” 
She enforced the anti-smoking and cur- 
few laws; returned runaways to parents 
and smoothed out family difficulties; and 
dissuaded many young girls from reck- 
lessness and disgrace. 


In reviewing her work, Miss Corning 
states that she had personal work with 
168 girls and 135 older women. Homes 
and employment were found for the 
girls, most of whom were homeless and 
friendless, the Y. W. C. A. and the Pro- 
vident Association co-operating. <A 
number of cases were of girls stealing 
from their employers, sometimes money 
but usually pretty things to wear. In 
every instance the goods were returned 
and the girls given another chance. 
Forty-nine boys were counseled and 
helped out of difficulties without being 
taken to the juvenile court. Twenty 
arrests were made, mostly boys violating 
the anti-smoking law, and many chil- 
dren were sent home from parks and 
streets under the curfew law. Twenty- 
six cases of women and girls in neigh- 
borhood difficulties were settled out of 
court. In addition Miss Corning re- 
cords talks to hundreds of school chil- 
dren and seventy-five investigations of 
disorderly and unsanitary conditions 
which were reported to various city de- 
partments. 


Copyright by Abbo Ostrowsky 


| By the weary night they come to me, 
The tears that I left unshed, 
When I trudged the thorny wilderness 
With the sun-flame overhead. 
I lie awake: in the friendly night, 
My soul too numb to pray, 
Enjoying the cool of its velvet black 
_In the dread of the coming day. 


FOR the day must come and the sting of it, 
As I bend to the endless road, 

The light must come and the pain of it,— 
The bite of the lashing goad. 

But this I know as I reel along 
To the nations’ hue and cry, 

A burning truth in the hand of God: 
I know that I must not die. 


HEY say my soul is twisted and warped, 

My ways are cringing and mean, 

That I worship. the bulk of the calf of gold, 
That my hands are not white and clean; 


ENNSYLVANIA’S WELFARE 
WORK FOR CHILDREN 


Tue DEPARTMENT of Child-Help- 
ing of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
just issued in pamphlet form, Hastings 
H. Hart’s introduction to the volume on 
Child Welfare Work in Pennsylvania, 
written by W. H. Slingerland and 
recording his study a year or so ago, of 
the agencies and institutions in Pennsyl- 
vania caring for dependent, delinquent 
and defective children. 

Pennsylvania is far in advance of any 
other state of the Union in the magni- 
tude and generosity of her investments 
for these classes of children both in 
large and small institutions. 

Girard College has made such an im- 
pression that millions of dollars have 
been left by the wealthy for the care 
of normal orphan girls which cannot be 
used because girls of that class are so 
few; while, at the same time, thousands 


HOW LONG, O LORD! 


VERSES and 

sketch, telling 
the story of the 
persecuted Jew, 
were done by 
neighbors of the 
University Settle- 
ment, New York, 
and printed in 
the Guild Jour- 
nal, published by 


the clubs of the 
settlement. Abbo 
Ostrowsky, direc- 


tor of the settle- 
ment’s Art Club, 
made the drawing 
and Elias Lieber- 
man, member of 
the Emerson So- 
ciety of the settle- 
ment, wrote the 
poem. 


They say—but a thousand reasons hold 
To stalk the quarry then 

When the lust for blood is hunger=felt 
By the beast that dwells in men. 


W/HEN Kindness is taught at the end of a 

rope, 
And Lave to the music of groans; 

When Charity masks in a cloak of flame, 
And Mercy in falling stones,— 

What wonder the balm for the spirit fails 
When the wounds are kept so fresh 

Through ceuntless years of active hate 
In the rack of the tortured flesh? 


I HAVE ceased to long for the clasp of Love, 
To dream of the smile of a iriend, 

I grip my trusty wandersstaff 
In a journey without an end. 

My faith is strong as the primal rocks, 
And deep as my tearless woes; 

I am Job of the nations—heir of wrongs, 
But why—Jehovah knows. 

ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


of defective girls are allowed to run at 
large for lack of institutional provision. 

Dr. Hart points out several singular 
differences between the work and re- 
sources of the child-helping institutions 
and agencies in the eastern and in the 
western parts of the state, his compari- 
son indicating a greater measure of effi- 
ciency in the east. 

The fact is noted that while in New 
York the amount of public funds ap- 
propriated per child to Catholic institu- 
tions is $108 and to non-Catholic in- 
stitutions $97, respectively, these 
amounts in Pennsylvania are $20 for 
Catholic institutions and $83 for non- 
Catholic. 

Dr. Hart combines with his analysis 
of Pennsylvania’s work in this field a 
tentative outline of'a state program: 

First, that the co-operation be secured 
of the most efficient and patriotic or- 
ganizations dealing with child welfare 
in the state; 
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Second, that a session of the state 
Conference of Charities and Correction® 
be called to consider the question of 4 
children’s program, at which a commit=)) 
tee shall be appointed for the purpose of” 
outlining a comprehensive state pro-) 
gram for child welfare; } 

Third, that legislation be passed pro=) 
viding for the creation of a state com-) 


-mission to prepare a children’s code to | 


embody all legislation affecting depend- 
ent, delinquent and defective children. 


SOCIRBTIES IN BUFFALO 


Two PHILANTHROPIC societie 
of Buffalo, N. Y., both in existence for? 
forty years, have merged. The first) 
component, the Buffalo Children’s Aid | 
Society, was organized in 1872 and has ? 
conducted a boys’ home, accommodating’ 
seventy homeless boys, a children’s” 
shelter, or temporary home; and a bu- 
reau for neglected children, established 
in 1910, and having police power to in- 
vestigate, advise and prosecute com- 
plaints of cruelty and neglect to children” 
in Erie County. The Queen City So-- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children was incorporated by a special — 
act of the legislature in 1877 to prose- 
cute cases of cruelty against children. 
Its officers are endowed with police 
power. 4 

For some time members of both so- | 
cieties have felt that the work was over: 
lapping, with a resulting waste of effi- 
ciency and unnecessary expense. By 
the plan adopted for amalgamating the 
two societies, both are brought under one = 
common management and control but re-— 
tain for the present their separate cor- 
porate existence. Under the new con- 
tract work is to be conducted by a gen- 
eral council of the Child Welfare As-- 
sociation, composed of trustees of each 
society. 

Edward H. Letchworth is chairman 
of the Child Welfare Association and 
John P. Sanderson, Jr., secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Society since last Sep-— 
tember, has been made general secretary © 
of the new work. Everet E. Green, ® 
former church secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, has been engaged 
as supervisor of case work for the chil-_ 
dren’s bureau. W. A. Cleaver has been— 
retained as superintendent of the boys’ 
home. 
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SCHOOL OF PEACE 


The New York citv branch of the 
Woman’s Peace Party is planning to 
conduct a school for organizers, speak- 
ers and members this fall. The school 
which will run for several weeks will 
be. held at the Studio Club, 35 East 
Sixty-second street, It will be organ- 
ized on the plan of the peace course ar- 
ranged last spring by the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy. 
Such subjects as The Hague Confer- | 
ences, democratic control of foreign 
policy, mediation without armistice, will 
be discussed. Norman Angell of the 
ents Union of Domocratic Control, 
George N. Nasmyth, Hamilton Holt, 
Elsie Clews Parsons, and Frederic C. 
Howe are some of those who have been 
asked to give lectures. 


HE recent Phipps Institute report 
on Housing and Social Conditions in 
Philadelphia is not only valuable in it- 
self, but has an added interest in being 
written by Dr. Frank A. Craig from the 
physician’s standpoint and in being an 
evidence of the awakening of the medi- 
cal profession to the importance of hous- 
ing. 

The investigation was made by work- 
ers of the Social Service Department 
of the institute under the direction of 
Lucinda Nelson Stringer. The Negro 
districts were inspected by Mrs. M. R. 
Tucker, a colored worker supplied by 
the Whittier Center. 

Jewish, Italian and Negro sections in 
the central-eastern and south-eastern 
older parts of the city were studied and 
in comparison with these the home sur- 
roundings of institute patients. The re- 
port covers 1,003 houses and 5,812 per- 
sons. 

“The districts were selected because 
they were considered average, typical 
blocks of the races living in that por- 
tion of the city, and not because they 
were the worst that could be found, 
which is too frequently a defect in in- 
vestigations of this kind, giving a dis- 
torted and abnormal picture of. the aver- 
age living conditions.” 

In view of this, the findings of the 
investigators are impressive. Over 18 
per cent of all the houses examined 
were placed in the “zero” class, or, in 
other words, were considered unfit to 
live in. The very good houses, consti- 
tuting 9.9 per cent of the total, were 
found scattered irregularly and fairly 
evenly; the very bad houses were 
grouped together, as a rule. The houses 


Some Homes In 


Philadelphia 
By 
Emily W. Dinwiddie 


on the rear lots were in markedly worse 
condition than those at the front, as was 
to be expected. 

The Philadelphia “alleys,” the narrow 
spaces on which houses front behind a 
building facing on the street, receive 
scathing condemnation. “They have no 
redeeming features to recommend them 
except the saving of space.” Of all the 
houses examined, about one-sixth faced 
on an alley or backyard. 

High board fences surrounding yards 
come in for mention. Attention is call- 
ed to the fact that though they secure 
privacy, they encourage carelessness 
and make inspection difficult. This in- 
frequently noticed subject, however, 
might well merit further discussion. 
The fences sometimes interfere with the 
lighting and ventilation of rear rooms 
and they almost always give an unsight- 
ly appearance to the interior of the 
block, yet in one and two-family houses 
the privacy they afford is greatly valued 
by some self-respecting tenants, where 
the mother likes to feel that her small 
children are in a safe, secluded place 
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with playmates whom she knows, and 
where the father enjoys a quiet evening 
pipe not in full view of all his neighbors. 
Shelter from public observation for 
laundry work and for use of yard toilets 
is also appreciated by some. 


But wretched, unsanitary condition of 
yard drainage or cleanliness is shown 
by the report to exist, each in about one- 
fourth of the cases. This obviously in- 
terferes with the use of the yards as 
play and recreation space and strength- 
ens the argument for opening them up 
to general view. 

Though privy vaults are illegal in 
Philadelphia wherever sewer connection 
is possible, and though large numbers 
are reported removed every year, the in- 
vestigation showed 252 yard vaults in 
direct violation of law in the districts 
examined. “The one feature which 
stands out in the list of nuisances is the 
frequent complaint of odors from priv- 
ies.’ Over half the privies were found 
to be in very bad repair. The inves- 
tigator stated that less than one-fourth 
of the apartments studied had indoor 
toilet facilities and less than half had 
separate toilets, not shared with other 
apartments. 

The situation as to water supply was 
much the same. Fifty-nine per cent of 
the families were dependent upon a yard 
hydrant, which sometimes meant carry- 
ing all the water used up two flights of 
stairs. Less than two-thirds of the fam- 
ilies had a separate water supply of their 
own. Bath tubs were found in the ratio 
of one to every 5.4 families. 

The condition of the cellars and base- 
ments was unsatisfactory. About one- 
third were damp. Six per cent actually 
had water in them. Over one-fourth 
had inadequate ventilation and over one- 
tenth were very dark. One hundred 
and twenty-four, or 12.9 per cent, were 
used for living, sleeping, cooking or 
business. 

In analyzing the living conditions of 
the occupants of the houses, the report 
brings out interesting facts. Comparing 
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CALDWELL, N. J., made famous by its founder, the Rev. 

James Caldwell, was purchased 225 years ago from the 
Delaware Indians. On July 5 this anniversary was celebrated 
at Caldwell by an historical pageant assembled and dramatized 


by Miss O’Kane Conwell. 


The hero of the posters and stamps designed by a local 
artist, Ingeborg Hansell, to advertise the pageant as well as 
of the pageant itself was the “fighting parson,” James Cald- 
The scene at Springfield Bridge was enacted where 
the minute men having no wadding for their muskets had 
turned to run when James Caldwell rushed to the nearby 
church and returned, so the story goes, his arms filled with 
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“Give ’em Watts, boys, give ’em Watts,” he 
cried, as he tore out the leaves, a cry that has re-echoed in 
the town history for over 200 years. 

Other scenes presented at the pageant were the purchase 


of the land in 1672; the horseneck riots 1749; Washington’s 


Blue. 


visit to the old stone fort in the neighboring village of Fair- 
field; the naming of Caldwell; the visit of General Lafayette; 
a drilling day on the Green; and the return of the Boys in 


The celebration was conducted under the auspices of the 
Caldwell Board of Trade; Vechten Waring was the father 
and promoter of the pageant. 


LINING UP FOR 
ROCKFORD 


OVER 8,000 school 

children marched in 
this street parade dur- 
ing “the week of civic 
enterprise for young 
people” conducted by 
the Young People’s Ex- 
position Association of 
Rockford, Ill. Other 
features of the week 
were a public exhibition 
at the armory of boys’ 
and girls’ handwork in 
industries, home _ eco- 
nomics and arts, liter- 
ary, musical and com- 
mercial contests; and 
drills, athletic events 
and folk dances in 
which some 2,000 chil- 
dren participated at the 
fairgrounds. The 
Young People’s Expo- 
sition Association is a 
permanent body whose 
object is to provide op- 
portunity for the par- 
ents and citizens of 
Rockford to see what 
the young folks of the 
city are accomplishing 
both in school and dur- 
ing their leisure time. 


“the 
largest section of the people are those of 


the families and their homes, 
cleanly habits, living in bad houses.” 
Comparing the different groups as to 
cleanliness, “the Negroes show by far 
the best conditions, with 96 per cent of 
clean homes.” “The most striking fea- 
ture of the entire investigation from the 
standpoint of race was the remarkable 
degree of cleanliness in the homes of the 
Negroes.” “The Italians and patients 
were next, with the advantage slightly 
in faver ot the former, and the worst 
conditions were found among the Jew- 
ish people, one-fifth of whom (20.6 per 
cent) were living in dirty homes.” As 
to I'ving in large buildings, “in the Jew- 
ish district the large houses with a 
great many rooms (as high as 24 
rooms) occurred more frequently than 
in the other districts.” 

In room congestion, “the Negro dis- 
trict” is “in by far the best condition as 
regards crowding” per room, “and the 
Italian is the worst.” Yet the Negroes 
had the largest proportion of lodgers, 
25.1 per cent. “A relatively small pro- 
portion of children” is “found among the 
Negroes.” 

As to home ownership and its results, 
“the large proportio of Italian house 
owners (14.06 per cent)” is “in striking 
contrast to the condition among the 
Negroes, where only 1.44 per cent were 
found owning their homes. Even the 


Jews showed nowhere near the same 
proportion of house-owners as the Ital- 
ians.” “Accepting the information ob- 
tained by this investigation as correct, 
one is forced to the conclusion that 
ownership of the home is a very potent * 
factor in the securing of good housing.” 

As to rents, ‘‘very high rates” are 
“paid by the Italians and Jews when 
they occupy but one room and .. . 
the rates per room gradually fall as the 
number of rooms in the apartment or 
house increases.” “Another point which 
is brought out is the exploita- 
tion of the Negroes in regard to the 
amount of rent they pay. While the 
rate for single rooms is not nearly so 
high as among either the Italians or 
Jews, this rate remains practically sta- 
tionary and does not diminish ‘as the 
number of rooms increases. Notwith- 
standing the very inferior housing they 
have been shown to receive, the rates 
are distinctly higher than the other two 
groups as soon as their apartments ex- 
ceed three rooms.” 

The report says also that statistics se- 
cured seem to indicate that the good 
condition and health value of the house 
have no effect on the rent, except in the 
Jewish district and here “the difference 
between a very good house and a very 
bad house is found to amount to only 
about eighty cents a month per room.” 

Dr. Craig tells us that dividing the 
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families according to the proportion 
their income expended in rent, t 
largest group is the one spending b 
tween 11 and 15 per cent and that on 
eighth of the people spent 5 per ce 
or. less on rent. Thirty-eight per cen 
of the Negroes spent less~than 5 pe 
cent of their income on rent. 
The rent per room was found to b 
distinctly higher in apartments lease¢ 
out in the homes of owners living i 
their houses than in apartments let b 
outside landlords. 
Immigration problems  necessaril 
come up for discussion in the report 
Dr. Craig says of the immigrants: 
“There is certainly not sufficient pro 


vision made to see that they are prop-)| 


erly distributed throughout the countr 
and prevented from swarming into th 
large cities. If they are allow 
ed to concentrate in the cities, it i 
clearly evident that the houses provide 
for their accommodation should be suit 
able, at least from the standpoint of 
health.” 

The statistics of the Institute’s tuber- 
culosis patients, he says, ‘would tend to 


show that the changed conditions under | 


which they were forced to live and work 
in this country did have some relation 
to the development of the disease. It is” 
certainly very suggestive that 69.5 per 
cent of the foreign-born patients de- 
veloped their disease within ten years of 
their arrival in this country.” 

The necessity for good housing is em- 
phatically stated in the report. “The 
subject of housing should not be dis- 
missed without emphasizing the extreme 
importance of this phase of the public” 
health problem. It is a subject which> 
deserves the interest and assistance of- 
every person who gives any considera- 
tion to the health and welfare of their 
city. It is certainly astonishing that the 
confines of the home, the fundamental 
basis of our entire social structure, 
should not receive more widespread at-— 
tention than it does—nearly all the ac-_ 
tivity in the direction of discussing the 
proper regulations being left in the hands— 
of a few individuals. If this is due to~ 
a lack of knowledge, there is certainly — 
an opportunity for a vigorous educa-— 
tional campaign. 3 

“There is, on the other hand, consid-~ 
erable attention paid to the conditions in~ 
the factories and shops, probably due 
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to the activities of the various labor. 
unions. There cari, however, be abso-~ 
lutely no comparison between the rela-_ 
tive importance of the two subjects. 
From the standpoint of the proportion 
of time the total population spends in 
each, there can be no doubt that the 
house itself is the more important.” 

There are some criticisms to be made 
of the report. The absence of photo- 
graphs is a lack. The statement, “Ver- 
min were encountered only once,” pro- 
vokes a housing investigator’s surprise. 
If there were no vermin there, Philadel- 
phia would deserve a_ laurel wreath. 
The discussion of percentage of lot oc- 
cupied is not clear. There are many 
omissions—density of population to the 
acre is not mentioned, nor is need for 
recreation and play space, and so on. 
But these are minor flaws in a piece of 
work which is interesting in origin, 
methods and results. 


The Social Service League of Changsha 


By Lotta Carswell Hume 


N MATTERS of health the Chi- 


nese have been from time im- 
memorial, subscribers to the 
doctrine of laissez faire. Un- 
clean streets, unsanitary homes, un- 


drained cities, together with epidemic 
disease in all its varied manifestations, 
have been so constantly present with 
them that it has seemed impossible 
either to actually drive out these evils 
or to create any popular sentiment 
against them. 

In other words, such things have 
seemed to be the natural accompaniment 
of human existence, and to do without 
them or to think of doing without them 
was to demand the unattainable. The 
Chinese ideograph for home, being an- 
alyzed, reveals a pig under a roof; and 
it would be as impossible to write home 
in Chinese without the animal existence 
under the shelter as it has seemed to the 
people to think of their existence free 
from all those elements of life that we 
call unhygienic. An appalling amount 
of sickness and a _ shockingly high 
death-rate have come to be regarded 
with indifference. 

All too unfortunately, these unhealthy 
conditions of life in the overcrowded 
cities of China have been accepted with 
the same hopelessness by westerners 
going there. And if the conditions are 
hopelessly irremediable, then indiffer- 
ence to them follows as a matter of 
course. 

But it ought not to exist. It ought 
to be possible to awaken a public con- 
science there just as well as here. With 
this conviction the Social Service 
League of Changsha came into exst- 
ence. What it has been enabled to do 
the following report will show; and, 
what is more, it is hoped that the re- 
sults attained will bring good cheer to 
the workers in this land who have been 
pioneers in the service of humanity, and 
will stimulate workers in other centers 
through China and the East to strive 
for the betterment of social conditions 
through the efforts of local forces. 

A single incident will show how 
readily the impulse of working for up- 
lift may be imparted to the Chinese. A 
member of the league who had been 
gripped by the spirit of service, decided 
to tryy to improve the condition of her 
poorer neighbors. She returned in a 
few days in utter despair, “for,’ said 
she, “what could we do when just out- 
side their door was a filthy street with 
no drainage?” She had discovered for 
the first time a condition to which she 
had heretofore been blind—that the en- 
tire drainage system of the city needed 
radical reform. 


The Women’s Social Service League . 


[Mrs. E. H. Hume studied nurs- 
ing at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
under Adelaide Nutting, gaining 
at that time her first convictions 
of the importance of the social 
service movement. The things she 
saw then and on a furlough in 
1912, she is herself setting into 
operation in Changsha. Acting on 
the principle of native leadership, 
Mrs. Hume holds no office, but 
stimulates the Chinese women to 
assume responsibility. This is the 
first time that the story has been 
told in full. The commission sent 
out last year by the China Medical 
Board found that Changsha was 
practically the only city where 
hospital social service work was 


actively developed—Ep1Tor. | 


of Changsha was organized in the fall 
of 1913, as a distinctively Chinese in- 
stitution. The work, while planned and 
directed by westerners, has been done 
entirely by Chinese women of the better 
class. With the exception of $150 sub- 
scribed by westerners, all the funds 
used through the first year were giyen 
by the Chinese. The wife of the gov- 
ernor of the province of Hunan, of 
which Changsha is the capital, is a sub- 
scribing member, and so deeply inter- 
ested is she in the activities undertaken 
that in addition to her regular member- 
ship fee, she has recently donated $300 
for special relief carried on by the 
league during a serious flood. The 
membership fees of the league (stated 
in Chinese currency, $1 representing 50 
cents in United States currency) are as 
follows: Sustaining membership, $24 
annually; special membership, $12; ac- 
tive membership, $5, and regular mem- 
bership, $1. 

It was soon found that the work of 
the league had a double significance. 
On the one hand it offered practical re- 
lief to the poor by teaching them meth- 
ods of self-protection against disease 
and by offering facilities for relief from 
disease and unhygienic living; it also 
furnished the well-to-do, leisure class 
of Chinese women an opportunity for 


outreaching unselfish service for oth- 
ers. This is something they have sorely 
needed to save them from the deaden- 
ing effect of a life without outward ex- 
pression. The enthusiastic response of 


‘the women has been the best proof that 


in such work can be found that definite 
point of contact and that basis for com- 
mon interest of which all western work- 
ers in China have felt the need as they 
considered intercourse with women of 
the better class. 

In such work, too, can be found a 
means for the ultimate salvation of 
these women through teaching them 
Christ’s law of service. Monthly meet- 
ings of a social character have brought 
all the members together, while the ac- 
tive work of the league has been carried 
on by an executive committee which has 
met frequently for discussion. A unique 
Christmas celebration was arranged for 
the several hospitals of the city, and in 
every case the dominant note was joy 
linked with and dependent on service. 

During the first year two assistants 
were paid by the league—Miss Wu, a 
qualified graduate nurse, particularly 
skilful in obstetrics; and Mrs. Yang, 
employed to investigate cases referred 
by doctors on duty at the hospital clin~ 
ics. As a result of her inquiries much 
has been learned about the home condi- 
tions of poor patients° and the league 
has been able to aid, judiciously many 
really deserving oneé. 

Since every rational effort to wage a 
successful campaign against disease 
must rest upon an educational basis, it 
has been particularly necessary, in a 
Chinese city, to begin the effort to bet- 
ter health conditions by hygienic in- 
struction. During this first year, tuber- 
culosis and infant mortality were made 
the special objects of the league’s activ- 
ity. 

The ever-increasing prevalence of 
tuberculosis (due in part to the ten- 
dency to build more substantial and less 
well-ventilated structures) and the hope- 
less ignorance of its cause and the man- 
ner of its spread, made it natural to 
direct our first efforts against this dis- 
ease. Lectures were given in every 


The Chinese ideograph for 


form. 


“home” (at the left) means “a 
pig under a roof.” 
clearly shown in Dr. E. H. 
Hume’s sketch (at the right) 
analyzing the conventionalized 
It would be as impos- 
sible for the Chinese to think 
of home without the elements 
we call unhygienic as to write 
“home” without the pig under 
the family roof. 


This is 
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section of the city, and in spite of the 
fact that these lectures were given in 
the evening, when it might have been 
feared that women with families would 
be unable to attend, there was a total 
attendance of over 10,000 women and 
girls. To each person attending there 
was given a simple set of rules for the 
prevention of tuberculosis. 

Realizing the necessity of having the 
lectures illustrated by local scenes and 
Chinese settings, in order to make the 
unhygienic conditions more vivid, the 
league had a new set of lantern slides 
prepared for it by the Y. M. C. A. in 
Shanghai for use in the second winter’s 
campaign. The government. schools 
welcomed every suggestion for 
lectures in the schools. This ought to 
prove one of the most hopeful fields for 
the introduction of reforms. The lec- 
tures in these government girls’ schools 
were very largely attended. 

As to our campaign against infant 
mortality: The campaign was begun 
by widespread vaccination against 
smallpox throughout the city. The po- 
lice department, which includes a bu- 
reau of hygiene, supplied the vaccine 


have 


Group of patients 
(above) who are given 
not only western medical 
service but hospital so- 
cial service as well, 
through the visitor em- 
ployed by the’ Changsha 
Social Service League. 


At the left, beggars 
fleeing not in peril of 
their lives but in fear of 
a camera. 


without charge, and the league issued 
pamphlets and put up posters urging the 


importance of vaccination. A hospital 
nurse, assisted by the social service 
worker, established vaccination stations 
in four parts of the city, supplementing 
the work of the hospitals. The police 
magistrate required that certificates 
should be given to each person in order 
that each might be identified as having 
been vaccinated should it become neces- 
sary later in the winter to make com- 
pulsory vaccination universal. 

Lectures similar to those on tuber- 
culosis were given on The Care of Chil- 
dren; and on every occasion when the 
district nurse thus lectured, a set of 
rules on How to Keep the Baby Well 
was given to each member of the audi- 
ence. The league is trying, in con- 
junction with the police commissioner, 
to find a way by which the infant mor- 
tality of the city may be regularly 
ascertained. 

Further, the league has secured the 
grounds of several government schools 
for playgrounds during the summer. 
These are made available to the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood under certain 


conditions. This is the first step towards 
the establishment of a system of per- 
manent recreation grounds throughout 
the city. 

Three milk stations for the free dis- 
tribution of milk have been opened, in 
the northern, central and southern sec- 
tions of the city. The milk is prepared 
according to formulae, in eight differ- 
ent strengths for children from birth to 
two years of age. A set of bottles is 
provided for each child every day, each 
bottle containing just enough for one 
feeding. The milk is prepared at the 
central station (the Yale Hospital) and 
is sent by special messenger to the 
branch stations. Tickets have been 
placed in the hands of each of the mis- 
sionary societies and when properly 
signed may be exchanged for a daily 
supply of milk for weak or sick in- 
fants. Those who can, pay from five 
to thirty cents a day according to the 
amount of milk required. The results 
during the first month of the distribu- . 
tion surpassed all expectations, about 
two hundred bottles of prepared feeding 
having been called for daily. 

In addition to the circulars given out 
at the lectures, a series of pamphlets 
for use throughout central China was 
ordered to be prepared—the topics 
being as follows: 

Contagious diseases, care of the 
teeth, indigestion in summer; instruc- 
tions to parents regarding trachoma 
and other eye diseases; tuberculosis, 
an adaptation of Holt’s Care of the 
Baby. 

Several of these are already off the 
press and are proving a valuable supple- 
ment to the lectures. 

But the work of the first year soon 
showed the need for a definite exhibit 
which should enable people to visualize - 
what they were being taught. Through 
the combined efforts of the public 
hedlth committees of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the China Medical Missionary Asso- 
ciation, much material was assembled. 
Special lantern slides were made from 
Chinese surroundings and mechanical 
devices for showing death-rate, inci- 
dence of tuberculosis, etc., were pre- 
pared, corresponding very closely to 
the type of exhibit now frequently seen 
in the United States. This was shown 
in Changsha under the auspices of the 
league in May, and the attendance dur- 
ing six days was 30,622. Physicians 
and others gave lectures, often having 
to repeat these as often as four times 
in a single day. 


O popular event in Changsha in re- 
cent years has so impressed the 

body of citizens, and people were found 
in every section of the city discussing 
what they had seen and heard. While 
interest was at its height, a subscription 
list for a tuberculosis hospital was 
opened and during exhibit week alone 
$4,000 (Chinese currency) was secured, 


_ to which the civil governor of the prov- 


he Social Service League of Changsha © 


ice at once added $10,000. This sum, 
ith $2,000 previously subscribed by two 
rothers whose lives are devoted to pub- 
i¢ service, will go a long way towards 


roviding this much needed institution. - 


At the same time, it must be borne in 
uind that the Chinese are not accus- 
ymed to going long distances for treat- 
vent. The average Chinese citizen 
‘ould a hundred times rather die peace- 
ully at home than make a journey in 
uest of possible cure. For this reason 
is most imperative that special tuber- 
ulosis hospitals be established as rap- 
dly as possible near every city of im- 
ortance. If popular interest is wisely 
roused, much local support is certain 
n almost every part of China. 

Changsha is but one of China’s twenty- 
yne capitals; its population of 300,000 is 


exceeded by that in several larger cities. 
The movement started.here by a group 
of women should spread all over the 
land. A great unrecognized force is 
present within the homes, and women 
who have hitherto been thought of as 
leading a butterfly existence of idleness 
can be brought into line for public ser- 
vice. The methods used at Changsha are 
freely available to every other city; 
by their general adoption and modifica- 
tion to suit local needs, the social service 
movement should rapidly become na- 
tional. 


The present.needs for a social service 
movement in China are: 

Trained workers, to organize and di- 
rect civic movements. (In almost every 
center the hospital will be found the 
natural starting point for such work.) 

Adequate financial support for lecture 


and literary bureaus. 

Trained instructive visiting nurses and 
paid investigators. 

Provision for a thorough study, in co- 
operation with local bureaus of hygiene, 
of the extent and canses of infant mor- 
tality. : 

Organized study to determine methods 
for improving the housing of the poor 
and the elimination of unhygienic living 
conditions. 

Tuberculosis sanatoria in every large 
center. 


The example of what American work- 
ers are accomplishing is proving a daily 
inspiration to workers in China. Only 
by continuing to provide guidance can 
the social service movement in America 
be made a self-supporting, self-propagat- 
ing movement for the uplift of a sister 
nation, China. 


Boomerang Investigations 


seem to have been the order of 

the day in Chicago lately. The 

old county board under the lead- 
ership of its notorious former president 
“battling” Peter Bartzen, began this 
underhanded sort of attack upon well- 
established forms of good administration 
which stood in the way of patronage. 

The Juvenile Court was the first ob- 
ject of their assault, and its probation 
officers bore the brunt of it. While they 
were wearing out a good chief probation 
officer, John Witter, by false accusations 
before the board of county civil service 
commissioners, packed to do their bid- 
ding, the state courts decided that the 
probation officers were not included un- 
der the merit law method of appoint- 
ment, but were left within the appoint- 
ing power of the circuit judges. This 
decision, however, was of no avail to 
the opposition, for. Judge Pinckney, of 
the Juvenile Court, with the authoriza- 
tion of his circuit court associates, es- 
tablished civil service regulations of his 
own, and appointed examiners upon 
whose endorsement probation officers 
are commissioned by him. An advisory 
committee also was selected to give him 
the results of their investigation and 
expert advice in administering the Funds 
for Parents. — 

In theoffice of chief probation officer, 
Joel DuBois Hunter succeeded Mr. Wit- 
ter and has brought to its exacting duties 
high capacity disciplined by a liberal 
education and years of experience in 
social work. So the net result of this 
attack was to the good of the service, 
to the defeat of the marauding commis- 
sioners and resulted in the retirement of 
Bartzen from the presidency and from 
political influence. 


| Pee on the bias 


By Graham Taylor 


The recent renewal of attack upon the 
juvenile court was due to the presence 
on the county grand jury of a man long 
known to have been fanatically obsessed 
by a publicly avowed purpose to deliver 
children from the thraldom not only of 
the juvenile court, but of all other or- 
ganized child welfare agencies. . With- 
out the initiative of the state’s attor- 
ney, the grand jurors considered this 
accuser’s plea for inquiry and appointed 
a special committee to investigate the 
court, especially with reference to the 
appointment of Mary Bartelme as as- 
sistant to the judge of the juvenile court 
in the cases of delinquent girls. Judge 
Pinckney had made this assistance a 
condition of his return to the juvenile 
bench, when reassigned to it by his fel- 
low circuit court judges. 

After taking testimony of the judge, 
the chief probation officer and others, 
the sub-committee of five so unequivo- 
cally endorsed the administration of the 
court that the grand jury not only 
rendered the following favorable report 
upon it, but also recommended an 
amendment to the juvenile court law 
which should legally constitute the posi- 
tion of a woman assistant to the presid- 
ing judge. It will be noted with satis- 
faction that the jury also recommended 
the strengthening of the law to give the 
juvenile court jurisdiction and control 
over all its wards committed by it to 
other institutions. 


“The grand jury finds that aside from 
the question of the legality of the court’s 
appointment of such an assistant, upon 
which the jury is not competent to pass, 
no constitutional rights are forfeited by 
child or parents. 

“Regarding the general provisions of 
the law, the grand jury finds that the 


juvenile court has no direct jurisdiction 
or control over children committed to 
an institution, except to recover them on 
notice, or by consent. The jury believes 
that the officers of the juvenile court en- 
deavor to examine all such institutions 
thoroughly, and do not commit children 
to institutions whose methods they do 
not approve. The fact remains that an 
institution subject to the gontrol of an- 
other body can release a person, or place 
him in a private home at any time with- 
out even notifying the officers of the 
court. 


“This practice we regard as danger- 
ous in the extreme, and as opening the 
door to all manner of abuses. The grand 
jury recommends that the laws be so 
amended as to provide that the Juvenile 
Court shall retain jurisdiction and con- 
trol over all its wards. 


“The grand jury desires to state its 
belief, that the Juvenile Court of Cook 


’ County is a peculiarly effective organi- 


zation for reform work among children, 
and that its work and methods are based 
upon the fundamental idea that the chief 
concern of the state should be to develop 
material for good citizenship. The ju- 
venile court act should be amended and 
strengthened, and all laws relating to 
juveniles should be rectified and sys- 
tematized, to eliminate conflicts of au- 
thority and to preserve the rights of the 
children.” 


Reflecting upon the methods of attack 
upon the court, the jury declared that 
“isolated cases of the kind brought to 
their attention should not be used to dis- 
credit the institution, providing its or- 
ganization includes means of discovering 
and correcting such abuses.” 

On the specific complaint that Miss 
Bartelme sits and decides cases as a 
judge without sanction of law, the jurors 
found that she does hear testimony in a 
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room adjoining the court room in the 
presence of a woman court stenogra- 
pher, a woman probation officer, the de- 
linquent girl, the parent or parents of 
such girl, or near relatives, guardian or 
custodian as the case may be; that 
friends and relatives of the delinquent 
girl are frequently present and some- 
times she or her parents are also repre- 
sented by counsel; and that while the 
room is open to the public, the presence 
of curiosity seekers and of persons not 
directly interested in the case is dis- 
couraged. They found also that Miss 
Bartelme, acting in the capacity of a 
probation officer, in effect acts as a ref- 
eree or master in chancery reporting her 
findings and recommendations to the 
court, but that all orders entered by her 
were signed by the presiding judge, who 
by so doing accepts the responsibility. 

Thus again this court by the rectitude 
of its procedure and the efficiency of its 
personnel squared the biassed inquiry 
by which its accuser sought to discredit 
it. Commenting on this result, the Chi- 
cago Herald concludes: 


“This verdict expresses the good sense 
of the community. The grand jury has 
done more than vindicated the children’s 
court. It has aided powerfully in re- 
affirming public confidence in the present 
efficacy of the grand jury system, a 
heritage from ancient times.” 

The nursing service furnished the Cook 
County Hospital for thirty-four years 
by the Illinois Training School for 
Nurses has keen another object of at- 
tack emanating both within and without 
the board of county commissioners. It 
seems to have been made in the inter- 
ests of certain commercialized medical 
schools and doctors with an eye to busi- 
ness, all in coalition with the unceasing 
search by politicians for reprisals from 
their vanishing patronage. 

The case for the training school and 
its public nursing service was incon- 
trovertibly put up to the county board. 
Certified accountants demonstrated that 


during the long period of its public ~ 


nursing service $1,686,224.12 had been 
paid out to the nurses, and that the 
school had received from the county $1,- 
465,445.25, and that the shortage of 
$220,778.87 had been contributed by pri- 
vate institutions and individual contribu- 
tors, or had been received as interest 
from investment. In presenting these 
figures their conclusions were thus put 
up to the commissioners: 


“A public accountant is expected to 
discover and present facts without par- 
tisanship and argument. But in this 
matter, it is difficult indeed to refrain 
from comment, when it is so evident 
that this school has been created by citi- 
zens moved solely by a desire to relieve, 
in One particular at least, the misery of 
the poor, and has been managed as 
skilfully, ably, industriously and care- 
fully as it could shave been if operated 
for private gain.’ 


At this showing of both economy and 


efficiency, the long pending contract with 
the Illinois Training School for Nurses 
was renewed by the board of county 
commissioners. 

The boldest misuse of an _ inves- 
tigation to discredit efforts to protect 
and advance good government is to per- 
vert the administration of the civil ser- 
vice law so as to subvert its intent and 
effectiveness. The city civil service 
commissioners of Chicago, appointed by 
Mayor William Hale Thompson, have 
laid themselves open to two very direct 
charges to this effect. Their attempt to 
discredit the noteworthy report of the 
city council’s committee on crime has 
led its chairman, Alderman Charles E. 
Merriam, to retort that “the investiga- 
tion is a farce and is animated by per- 
sonal or political animus against the 
chairman of the crime committee, and 
the desire to make future crime inquir- 
ies difficult.” 

These civil service investigators will 
find it difficult to establish their own 
charges which they have started out to 
prove that the report of Professor Mer- 
riam’s committee and staff of specialists 
is a “fake, fraud and frame-up.” This 
charge seems to be based upon the char- 
acter of some of the .investigators em- 
ployed by the committee to disclose the 
resorts and methods of criminals which 
are allowed openly to operate. The 
overwhelming volume of facts disclos- 
ing such conditions, however, has been 
challenged only in very few particular 
instances. 

The bravado of the small politicians, 
masquerading as civil service commis 
sioners, in throwing down the gauntlet 
to such attorneys as Fletcher Dobyns, 
and such specialists as Robert H. Gault 
of Northwestern University, and Edith 
Abbott of the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, is already apparent. 
While there are some signs of the com- 
missioners’ weakening under Alder- 
man Merriam’s frontal attack, the mayor 
has been requested to remove them by 
the Civil Service Reform Association. 
It too has investigated them, and these 
are some of its findings, put squarely up 
to the mayor: 


“The commissioners have persistently 


violated the mayor’s campaign pledges, 


that the spirit and the letter of the law 
should be upheld. 

“Between April 26 and August 15, 
your civil service commission granted 
8,164 permits to allow employment of 
persons temporarily. This practice is 
one of the commonest used to evade the 
civil service law, and this enormous 
number shows, either an utter disre- 
gard of the law, or incapacity on the 
part of the commissioners. 

“The cancellation of the police cap- 
tains’ list posted by the previous com- 
mission, and based upon an eminently 
fair examination in order to delay ac- 
tion until the results of their new ex- 
amination can be determined. 

“The illegal discharge of Clarence D. 
Blachly, superintendent of social sur- 
veys, in spite of the fact that Blachly’s 


services were entirely satisfactory to t 

head of the department, which matte 
is aggravated by the fact that the com 
mission failed to advise your honor tha 
you were asking a department to do a 
act in violation of the law. 

“These violations and evasions of the 
law have brought the work of the com 
mission into such disrepute, both in the 
eyes of the public and the civil service 
employes in the city that it is impossi 
ble for the commission to regain public 
confidence and satisfactorily administet 
the law.” 


The Civil Service Reform Associatio 
therefore requests the mayor to dis 
charge the civil service commissioners 
on the ground of “incompetence, neglec 
of duty or malfeasance in office,” add 
ing that 


“four months of administration of the 
city civil service law under the present? 
civil service commission leaves the) 
friends of merit rule to fear the result) 
of four years of such administration.) 


Further indications give ground fo 
the suspicion that the instances above” 
cited are in furtherance of a rapidly de 
veloping political policy for the building 
up of a personally partisan machine. 
The cancellation of the list of unskilled 
laborers, and the requirement of new 
examinations for them have led to the 
discovery that applicants are expected to 
present political endorsements and even 
credentials from ward clubs bearing the 
name of the mayor. No less than 5,000 
street sweepers, ditch diggers and other 
unskilled laborers are thus deprived of 
the protection which the civil service law” 
assures them, and their jobs thus be-~ 
come the patronage of spoils politics.” 

When the efficiency division experts 
were discharged “to economize’, un-— 
trained political appointees were put in 
their places, for the sixty days allowed 
prior to examination. The city coun- 
cil’s rejoinder to the civil service com- 
missioners’ devise to rid themselves of 
these experts was a vote to create a 
“board of standards and apportion- 
ments.” The city comptroller, in con-— 
sultation with representative bankers is _ 
organizing ‘“‘a board of traveling audi- 
tors or investigators” to examine de-_ 
partmental accounts, the efficiency of 
work as shown by the functional cost or 
the revenue produced and methods of — 
collecting and increasing the revenues. 
Double precaution is thus taken against 
depriving the city council of expert ser-— 
vice in the exercise of its budget making 
power. 

The city council’s majority of non- 
partisan and public spirited aldermen ag- 
gressively stands against any invasion 
of the council’s prerogatives. While thea 
administration is threatened with resort 
to the courts to vindicate and enforce 
the civil service law, it will face, the — 
most formidable line-up of independent — 
and able aldermen in any attempt to su- 
persede the council’s power by that of 
the mayor. 
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FTER nearly five months of solid 
work, the last weeks of which 
were pretty strenuous, the New 
York State Constitutional Con- 

vention adopted a revised constitution 
which will be submitted to the voters 
of the state on November 2. It then 
adopted an address to the people, pre- 
pared by an able committee of which 
former Attorney General Wickersham, 
the floor leader of the convention, was 
chairman, and adjourned sine die, Sep- 
tember 10. 

Over 800 proposed amendments to the 
constitution had been considered. Only 
33 were adopted and finally included in 
the revision which the convention asks 
the people to approve. This fact in 
itself indicates that there are a great 
many disappointments over the results. 
Of course many of the proposals re- 
lated to the same subject matter, but 
as only one in 25 approximately, of the 
proponents of changes succeeded in get- 
ting favorable action from the conven- 
tion naturally there are many persons 
who will, at first blush, be sceptical 
about the revision. 

The convention was not a radical body 
looking for an excuse to “scrap” the old 
constitution, or particularly seeking in- 
novations. It was however throughout 
fair and open-minded, and with few ex- 
ceptions, its committees gave earnest and 
sincere study to every proposal before 
them and sought advice and help from 
all quarters. The leaders were doubt- 
less wise in directing the attention, and 
concentrating the efforts, as far as they 
could, of what was throughout an abso-: 
lutely unbossed convention, to a few 
fundamentally important matters. 

The convention adopted by an over- 
whelming vote, without party distinc- 
tion, a scientific budget system, placing 
the responsibility for the formulation 
of a budget, financial policy, and pro- 
gram of work, on the governor and his 
cabinet, and the responsibility for, criti- 
cism and for a taxpayers’ policy on the 
representatives of the people in the leg- 
islature, thus reversing the present pol- 
icy itf this state. It also adopted by an 
overwhelming vote, without party dis- 
tinction, a cabinet system of adminis- 
tration, whereby the civil government of 
the state, exclusive of legislative and ju- 
dicial offices will be centralized in sev- 
enteen divisions, each with a responsible 
head. 

The executive head of the following 
ten departments are to be appointed by 
the governor and removable by him, 


This is the final article in a 
series on the Constitutional Con- 
vention and its work which Dr. 
Lindsay has contributed to THE 
Survey. The previous articles 
dealt with (1) the general organ- 
ization and program of work of 
the convention (July 31); (2) 
home rule, and the state charita- 
ble and penal imstitutions (Au- 
gust 21); (3) industrial relations, 
conservation, education (Septem- 
ber rr).—Tue Epiror. 


at his discretion, without any interfer- 
ence or action by the senate, in either 
event: (1) Accounts, (2) Treasury, (3) 
Taxation, (4) State, (5) Public Works, 
(6) Health, (7) Agricultural, (8) Char- 
ities and Corrections, (9) Banking, (10) 
Insurance. 

The executive head of the following 
departments, (1) Labor and Industry, 
(2) Public Utilities, (3) Conservation, 
(4) Civil Service, are likewise to be 
appointed by the governor, but by and 
with the advice of the senate. In one 
department, samely, Education, the gen- 
eral administrative officer is to be ap- 
pointed by the regents of the university, 
who, in turn, are elected by the two 
houses of the legislature in joint session. 

The executive heads of only two de- 
partments, namely the attorney general 
at the head of the Department of Law 
and the comptroller at the head of 
the Department of Finance, remain 
elective officers, to be elected at 
the same time, and for the same 
term as the governor. This will 
make only four elective officers in the 
state, namely, the governor, the lieu- 
tenant-governor, the attorney-general 
and the comptroller, and thus, with very 
slight concessions to the time-honored 
but inefficient system of divided respon- 
sibility, the governor will henceforth be 
responsible for the civil departments in 
the exercise of executive authority, with- 
out any possibility, in the majority of 
cases, of shifting this responsibility to 
the people for not electing persons with 
whom he could work, or, to the legis- 
lature for not confirming his appoint- 
ments. Thus the major part of the short 
ballot proposal was adopted. 

Another and perhaps even more im- 
portant step has been taken in the fur- 
ther requirement that, following the 
adoption of the new constitution, the 
legislature shall provide, by law, for the 


appropriate assignment by January 1, 
1917; of all the civil, administrative and 
executive functions of the state govern- 
ment, except those of assistants in the 
office of the governor, to the several de- 
partments, as reorganized in the consti- 
tution, and may grant new powers to 
these departments, but may not create a 
new department. All new _ bureaus, 
boards, commissions and offices created 
in the future must be placed in one of 
these departments. 

The task confronting the legislature 
next year, if the constitution is adopted, 
is a tremendously difficult and important 
one. Its successful performance will 
bring about the greatest economy,—also, 
if intelligently undertaken will furnish 
an opportunity to make many changes in 
the working relations of the present 
complicated machinery of state govern- 
ment, as expressed in over 150 more or 
less independent offices, boards and com- 
missions. Thus some changes sought 
in proposals that were not adopted may 
still be achieved. Of course the reor- 
ganization that can be accomplished by 
the legislature will be subject to the lim- 
itations of the constitution. Neverthe- 
less it has sufficient power to bring about 
many changes for which it was not nec- 
essary to adopt additional constitutional 
amendments. 

Both the budget and the administra- 
tive reorganization sections of the con- 
stitution are susceptible of development 
that will make them radical instruments 
in the hands of the new democracy and 
give promise of a new type of govern- 
ment in the Empire State which may 
well become the model for sister states. 
These sections of the new constitution, 
in the form here presented, may be 
found to require further constitutional 
changes which can doubtless be obtained 
by separate amendment, if necessary, to 
secure the complete fruits of the new 
system. As they stand, however, they 
are considerably more than entering 
wedges, whereas in the third big project, 
namely, that of home rule for cities, 
we can hardly be said to have more 
than an entering wedge. 

Even with the fullest allowance for 
the difficulties that the article on cities 
and villages presents, it is a step, al- 
though an altogether feeble and disap- 
pointing one in the right direction. It 
represents, in the judgment of those who 
know best what is needed, and who ad- 
vocate earnestly a more positive meas- 
ure of home rule, a considerable gain 
over the present constitutional restric- 
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tions. The difficulties are going to be 
those of ambiguity and conflict of juris- 
diction which may throw important mat- 
ters into the courts for decision and 
place on the courts a responsibility for 
decisions of policy which they are not 
equipped to make and which the people 
ought to be given a clear-cut opportun- 
ity to decide for themselves. 


HE other amendments which are not 
so far reaching in their implications 
are nevertheless important and represent 
the same general tendencies, namely, the 
provision of a more simple, direct and 
responsible frame-work of government, 
without seriously altering the general 
status quo, with respect to the rights 
and duties of citizens. “ 
The Conservation Department repre- 
sents a happy compromise in the diffi- 


cult problems there presented, as dis- 
cussed in a previous article in this 
series. 


The judiciary article was one to which 
a good deal of attention was given and 
many substantial improvements made in 
the organization of the work of the 
courts. More than a half loaf was se- 
cured from the excellent proposals advo- 
cated by Phi Delta Phi Fraternity and 
some of the leading bar associations of 
the state. A short practice act made 
mandatory, an extension of the right of 
the Court of Appeals to review questions 
of fact as well as of law, and the pro- 
vision for Supreme Court Commission- 
ers to serve as referees in order to ex- 
pedite the delays in the courts, are all 
new and distinctly forward looking 
measures. Impeachments are made 
somewhat easier; the court procedure 
very much simplified, and, although no 
step was taken in the direction of an 
appointive rather than an elective ju- 
diciary, in response to the strong appeal 
of many of the bar associations, especial- 
ly those of New York county, those who 
have had most to do with the judiciary 
article and the proposals relating to it 
may well feel that they are offered, in 
the new constitution, not all that they 
asked for, but a substantial improvement 
over the existing constitution in the di- 
rection of their requests. 

County government proved a stumbl- 
ing block where political and selfish in- 
terests succeeded in entrenching them- 
selves too strongly for the forces of re- 
form to make much impression. Almost 
no change has been made in this article 
as it stands in the existing constitution 
and county government which ought to 
have been dealt with as radically as New 
York state government, remains practi- 
cally as it is—a survival of traditions, 
customs and expedients, which, in most 
quarters have lost their raison-d’etre and 
ought to be abolished altogether. The 
prohibition of the passage by the legis- 
lature of local or special laws relating to 
a county, except at the instance of the 
local authorities, is‘a distinct gain, how- 
ever, as well as the new provision that 


the legislature, by general laws, may es- 
tablish different forms of government 
for counties not wholly included in a 
city, such form of government to be- 
come effective in any county, only when 
approved by the electors thereof. 

In the Bill of Rights a few minor 
changes have been made, the most im- 
portant of which is the inclusion of oc- 
cupational diseases, as subject to com- 
pensation, if the legislature so directs, 
under the powers granted it in the so- 
called workmen’s compensation section. 
A very substantial gain in the protection 
of industrial workers is recorded in a 
new provision of Article III on legis- 
lative powers which gives the legis- 
lature power to regulate’ or prohibit 
manufacturing in tenement houses. 

Among the measures on the calendar 
which failed of passage, during the last 
hours of the convention, were three 
others that should have been added, 
either to the Bill of Rights or to Arti- 
cle III on legislative powers. These are 
the two proposals of A. E. Smith author- 
izing the legislature to delegate to any 
state board or commission, power to 
make rules and regulations, supplement- 
ing, modifying, adapting or otherwise 
applying according to varying condi- 
tions, laws passed for the protection of 
the lives, health, safety or welfare of 
any class or classes of persons or the 
public generally, and also authorizing 
the legislature, directly, or through any 
duly: constituted administrative agency 
to prescribe the living wages to be paid 
to women and children employes; and 
the proposal of Herbert Parsons to re- 
move any constitutional restriction upon 
the power of the legislature to enact 
laws which it declared to be necessary 
for the protection of the lives, health, 
safety, morals or welfare of employes. 

There was a feeling among many 
delegates that the recent decisions of 
the Court of Appeals, interpreting the 
police power indicated that all that is 
sought in these three proposals can be 
achieved without further constitutional 
amendments, which might, in their im- 
plications affect other matters. Doubtless 
this feeling, rather than direct opposi- 
tion was, in part, responsible for the fail- 
ure of these measures which reached 
next to the last stage and had votes with 
large majorities recorded in their favor. 

Amendments to the educational ar- 
ticle, which were also on the final calen- 
dar but failed of adoption, will proba- 
bly cause wider disappointment, and can- 
not be remedied by the legislature, with- 
out the proposal of a new constitutional 
amendment. The educational article re- 
mains practically as it is in the present 
constitution. 

The taxation amendment which places 
larger powers in a centralized tax com- 
mission is supposed to make possible the 
more equitable distribution and _ the 
easier collection of state taxes generally. 
It empowers the legislature to establish 
tax districts for the assessment of real 


property, which districts may be co- 
terminous with counties. As this would 
cut out special favors now granted by 
local assessors it was feared that the 
taxation article might increase the op- 
position vote to the constitution as a 
whole and therefore it is submitted to 
be voted on separately; likewise Sec- 
tions 2, 3, 4 and 5 of Article III, which 
provide for reapportionment of senate 
and assembly districts, around which the 
chief political battle for party advantage 
was waged in the convention, will be 
proposed separately. All the rest of the 
constitution will be voted on as a whole 
and two additional questions previously 
adopted and submitted by the legislature, 
namely, the amendment to give women 
the right to vote, and the amendment to 
ratify a $27,000,000 bond issue for canal 
purposes, will be voted on separately and 
take their places in the new constitution 
if adopted. 


ex NOTHER important feature of the 

taxation article is the provision 
for state control over the assessment of 
taxes on personal and intangible prop- 
erty. 

Improvements in the method of con- 
tracting indebtedness for the purpose of 
the state, and the substitution of serial 
for sinking fund bonds, are features of 
another section that are worthy of com- 
mendation. 

Other features of lesser importance 
may be described in the following quota- 
tions from the Address to the People: 

“We have extended the class of pri- 
vate or local bills which the legislature 
is prohibited from passing so as to em- 
brace bills granting to any corporation, 
association, or individual the right to 
prove a claim against the  state,, or 
against any civil division thereof, and_ 
bills authorizing any civil division of the 
state to allow or pay any claim or ac- 
count. We have forbidden the legis- 
lature to audit or allow any private 
claim or account against the state, or 
a civil division thereof, while author- 
izing it to pay such claims and accounts 
against the state as shall have been au- 
dited and allowed according to law. We 
have provided that no public moneys 
or property shall be appropriated for 
the construction or improvement of any 
building, bridge, dike, canal, feeder, 
waterway, or other work, until plans and 
estimates of the cost of such work shall 
have been filed with the secretary of 
state- by the superintendent of public 
works, together with a certificate by 
him as to whether or not in his judg- 
ment the general interests of the state 
then require that such improvements be 
made at state expense. 

“We have abolished the provisions for 
emergency messages by the governor, 
and have required that no bill shall be 
passed or become a law unless it shall 
have been printed and upon the desks 
of the members in its final form at least 
three calendar legislative days prior to 
its final passage. 

“We have required each house of the 
legislature not only to keep a complete 
journal of its proceedings, but also a 
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record of its debates, and promptly to 
publish the same from day to day. 
“The salary of members of the legis- 
lature was fixed at $1,500 per annum in 
1875. In view of the changes in the 
value of money and the largely increased 
cost of living during the forty years 
since that date, we have increased that 
compensation to $2,500 a year, besides 
the actual railroad fare of the members 
paid in going to and returning from their 
homes not oftener than once a week 
during the session of the legislature. 
“An additional reason for this increase 
was furnished by the argument, earnest- 
ly pressed upon us, that many compe- 
tent and desirable citizens cannot af- 
ford to become membcrs of the legis- 
lature at the present rate of compensa- 
tion. We have also increased the salary 
of the governor, after January 1, 1917, 
to $20,000 a year, as more suitable to 
the dignity and responsibility of the of- 
fice of chief executive of the state. 
“We give to the governor and the 
heads of the departments the right to 
appear before the legislature and be 
heard respecting the budget, and make 
it their duty so to appear if requested 
by either house. We give to.the legis- 
lature the power to reduce or eliminate, 
but not to increase any item in such pro- 
posed budget. The appropriation bills 
enacted after this procedure are to be- 
come laws without the governor’s ap- 
proval. Appropriations for the expenses 
of the judiciary and the legislature are 
left subject to the governor’s veto power 
as at present. 
“We have sought by these provisions 
to substitute responsible for irrespon- 
sible government; appropriations based 


upon thorough investigation, comprehen- 
sive information, and in the light of in- 
formed public discussion followed by de- 
liberate action in the early period of the 
legislative session, for the present com- 

- plex, irresponsible system of legisla- 
tion often by secret conference in com- 
mittee and “hurried enactment with the 
aid of emergency messages in the clos- 
ing hours of the session. We believe 
that these provisions must lead to the 
elimination of many useless or improvi- 
dent expenditures, and result in a great- 
er economy in the administration of the 
state finances. 

“We continue the provision that the 
forest preserve shall be forever kept as 
wild forest lands. We require the legis- 
lature annually to make provision for the 
purchase of real property within the 
Adirondack and Catskill parks, the re- 
forestation of lands and the making of 
boundary and valuation surveys, and we 
provide that the violation of any of the 
provisions of the article dealing with 
conservation may be restrained at the 
suit of the people, or of any citizen. 

“We have extended the existing con- 
stitutional prohibition against the sale, 
lease, or other disposition of the Erie 
and other canals so as to embrace canal 
terminals heretofore or hereafter con- 
structed, and we have provided that the 
abandonment, sale, or other disposition 
of canals or canal property which shall 
cease to be a portion of the canal system 
of the state, shall be only under and 
pursuant to general laws which shall se- 
cure to the state a fair appraised value 
of the property abandoned or sold. We 
provide that the legislature by general, 
not special laws, may provide for the 


lease of surplus waters of the state 
canals. 

“We have not deemed it expedient 
to recommend provisions making more 
difficult the adoption of amendments to 
the constitution; but in order that the 
attention of the public may be directed 
to any attempts at amendment, we have 
provided that in case any proposed 
amendment to the constitution shall be 
adopted by either house of the legis- 
lature, on the first Tuesday following 
such adoption, the two houses shall con- 
vene in joint session for the considera- 
tion thereof, and that thereafter the pro- 
posal shall be considered and acted upon 
by the two houses separately, and that 
such proposal shall not be passed until 
after it shall have been printed and upon 
the desks of the members in its final 
form for at least five calendar legis- 
lative days prior to final action.” 

Not a single distinctly backward step 
is taken in any change proposed in the 
new constitution and while in many par- 
ticulars the convention has not gone as 
far as desired by those who want the 
constitution of the Empire state brought 
fully abreast of the progress made in 
government in other states and in for- 
eign countries, it is in every particular 
an improvement on the existing out- 
worn constitution and a very consider- 
able move in the direction of progress 
and adjustment to the new demands of 
existing conditions. It will receive the 
approval of forward-looking people. 
Are they a majority of the voters of the 


state? We shall know after November 
> 


THREE DOOMED MEN IN THE DEATH HOUSE WRITE 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


Apropos of the letter written just before their execution by three men condemned to dic in 
Sing Sing. Portions of the letter were published in Tue Survey of March 13, 1015. 


HREE doomed men in the death house write 

A word like a torch from their night to my night. 
Three doomed men in Sing Sing wait 
Through the fading black of the night, a fate 


That I made for them, I— 
I said, “You must die.” 


They will die at dawn. But before they go 

They write me a word, that I too may know. 
They sit and write, the three doomed men, 

(They three never will write again—) 

Three doomed men in Sing Sing write 

A word like a torch from their night to my night. 


And this is the word: “Are you justified? 


We would give our lives for the men who died— 
Who died—by our hand. But it would not aid. 
And out of two wrongs can a right be made?” 

7 It is thus they plead, the three doomed men— 
They three never will plead again. 


They must die at dawn. As a brave man faces 
The death he fears, they will take their places. 


They will smile perhaps, they will maybe jest. 
They will be dust then. 
But even so, what god am I 
To say to three other men, “You must die”? 


Perhaps that’s best; 


"THREE doomed men in the death house pray 
Forgiveness. And I, do I ever pray? 

Three doomed men confess their sin 

And die as they watch a day begin. 
Jealousy—anger through drink—and they 

Go to their death at the break of day! 

Jealousy, anger through drink—and I 

A free man, walk down the street. 


Why, why? 


Did I scorn them? Well, we are brothers now, 
I and the three, or will be soon. 

When day blots out this fading moon, 

I shall have killed, no matter how. 

Then, murderers all, take heed of me! 


They killed but one. 


HEY sit and write, 
They three never will write again— 
But I still shall hear, with fear and dread 


When my deed is done, 
My hands will be stained with the blood of three! 


the three doomed men, 


What the three doomed men in Sing Sing said. 
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With the publica- 
'| Miss Tarbell || tion of the last two 


volumes (V and V1) 


} th ss ; 

1} Ra to, of the Pittsburgh 
ae é Survey one of the 
ged most unique and 


pregnant public ser- 
vices of this genera- 


tion is completed. 
Surveys of towns 
are no new thing. 


They fill the shelves 
of local history in our 
But they deal with a town’s 


libraries. 
triumph :—its victories over the wilder- 
ness and the savage—its struggles for 
roads, for industries, for population— 
for schools and churches and parks— 


with its eminent citizens and_ their 
growth from poverty; and most per- 
suasively its opportunities for wealth. 
The Pittsburgh Survey does not deal 
with triumphs. Its theme is the great 
town’s failures. Through six big vol- 
umes it describes relentlessly with the 
proof of picture and document the other 
side of the brilliant achievement:—the 
disease, the crime, the ugliness, the 
hopelessness, which have come with it— 
and which have been accepted as an in- 
evitable part of it—accepted so com- 
pletely that before this survey—success- 
ful, prosperous, aspiring Pittsburgh had 
in a large measure—not ever entirely— 
ceased to see them. Men and women 
have traveled for years in their elegant 
cars and carriages through Pittsburgh 
districts which for sheer hatefulness 
challenge anything in any town of the 
world—and were blind. The Pittsburgh 
Survey has made Pittsburgh people as 
well as the outside world see it as it is. 
If these intensive studies had done 
nothing more than distress, outrage and 
shame readers according to their tem- 
peraments and points of view, it would 
be the half-service that the Surveys of 
Triumph are. It would be a one-sided 
picture as paralyzing as, in a different 
way, the glorifications are paralyzing. 
But the Pittsburgh Survey has been 
more. It has never had a hopeless effect 
even in its most unrelieved studies. The 
relation of the failure to the triumph has 
consciously sometimes, often uncon- 
sciously, I think, been a part of the nar- 


rative. In these two final volumes this 
relation is more apparent and here, too, 
more direct attention is given to the 
attempts to offset the ugly misery which 
has grown out of the methods of life and 
work which have made Pittsburgh. 

To show causes of the town’s failures 
is the greatest service this work has 
done. Look at the housing of Pittsburgh 
as shown in this survey and in that in 
the local histories. These “runs” and 
“hills’ and “fronts” and “hollows,” in- 
describable in their barren ugliness, their 
disease-breeding neglect, are almost un- 
believable. And yet no little of the deep 
impression the survey has made is due 
to the fact that everybody who travels 
in and out of Pittsburgh, does business 
in its streets or visits its homes, knows 
these things are true. These horrible 
seams and pockets and fringes are part 
of Pittsburgh. They are the parts that 
in their mad rush to grasp wealth as it 
hove in sight—and their no less mad 
rush to use wealth in comfort, pleasure 
and ambition—they left behind. 

The very worst of Pittsburgh housing 
has come from the fact that as men and 
women conquered, moved on and up, they 
had no sense of responsibility about 
what they left behind. Look at the once 
comfortable homes, the once decent fac- 
tories, turned into tenements for which 
neither owner or city seems to feel the 
least care or responsibility. They scream 
shame on both, but there they stand. 
Somebody owns these “hills” and “runs” 
and “hollows.” They are largely within 
the city limits, but still they exist as they 
did in 1908 when the first volume of the 
survey was issued. The crime and death 
and poverty they breed are writ in these 
studies in painstaking statistics, in de- 
scriptions made on the spot by people 
who were trying their best to tell the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, what- 
ever might be their indignation or their 
theories of taxation and private prop- 
erty. They are the fruit of the pestif- 
erous theory that a man has no impera- 
tive duty towards the things he owns 
and leaves; that he can let land be en- 
cumbered with tumbled buildings, rot- 
ting debris, rust-worn iron. It is his 
land. Or he can rent his abominations. 
“If people want to live in such places,” 
etc. This is Pittsburgh—the Pittsburgh 
that rushes away from ugliness to build 
beautiful homes for itself and forgets 
what it has left behind for those whom 
it has scrambled over and upon. 

The reproach of Pittsburgh—its worst 
crimes—have lain in its haste, not in its 
intent. Haste which blinded it and de- 
feated it, while it brought it more than 
was good for it. 


ND yet from the beginning both in- 
dividuals and city have made ef- 

forts to overcome this neglect, even to 
cease the neglect and perform as they 
went along their obvious duties as pro- 
prietors and as authorities. These vol- 


umes show very well much that has been 
done for years to secure good housing in 
and around the town. When the Octavia 
Hill undertaking in London stirred us 
all 25 years ago, Pittsburgh joined the 
movement. Almost as long ago.a man 
who belonged to her laid the plans to 
found in her industrial territory what is 
today probably the most beautiful and 
substantial workman’s town in the United 
States—Vandergrift on the Kiskimene- 
tas River,—a town which is in many 
ways one of the most hopeful things in 
America. Around the town in every di- 
rection efforts to meet the housing 
needs of new factory centers are mak- 
ing, some of them highly intelligent. In 
the city itself there have been new spurts 
—model tenements, efforts at cleaning 
up; but the years of haste, of irresponsi- 
bility, call for a more colossal co-opera- 
tive effort than Pittsburgh has yet been 
able to put forth. 


T the bottom of the problem lies that 
thing so pregnant in evil of every 
description—privilege—privileges in tax- 
ation granted to those who have won, 
which makes success so much harder, 
often impossible, for those who are try- 
ing to struggle up. The chapter on The 
Disproportion of Taxation in Pittsburgh 
is one of the reasons—one of the strong- 
est reasons—for the failures of Pitts- 
burgh. Read Mr. Harrison’s opening 
illustration, of the old tax classification 
which hung on until 1912. He describes 
a workingman who owned a house and 
lot in Plum Alley. He had no paving, 
no street light, poor schools, dirt, smoke, 
cinders. In 1910 he paid a tax of $1.60 
on each $100 of assessment. A million- 
aire on North Highland Avenue to whom 
the city gives the best of pavements, of 
light, of schools and all it could of 
cleanliness, paid $1.05 on each $100 of 
his valuation. In a high and beautiful 
part of the city lie 105 acres, made val- 


able by the growth due to the workers _ 


of the town—and by workers I mean 


lawyers, merchants, manufacturers, 
clerks and teachers, as well as car 
drivers, factory girls, steel workers, 


miners—everybody who puts in his 
hours of productive labor. The owner 
of this land lives in Europe and paid 
83% cents on each $100. 

The movement set on foot in 1911 by 
a group of militant civic organizations 
changed this tax system; more radical 
changes were secured from the legis- 
lature in 1913 than have been adopted 
by any other American city. But the 
old system which governed for forty 
years reveals the general workings of 
privilege which find expression in a 
hundred other ways. The less you do 
and the more you have, the less you pay, 
you see. | 

And what does this do—this injustice 
—for Pittsburgh! It creates, for one 
thing, those mental attitudes which 
make it so difficult to overcome the con- 
ditions which exist: bitterness in me 
who paid the $1.60 on each $100 of the 
value of my little home which I am 


buying on daily wages; irresponsibility, 


in you who saw your values increasing 
and your output decreasing without 
your making any active return, perhaps 
without even doing your buying in this 
place from which, you are drawing sup- 
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ort; an entirely twisted sense of duty 
all the municipal authorities who feel 
ley can neglect my street conditions 
t must look after yours. It strikes 
ack sometimes—has often in Pitts- 
urgh, as one can read in these pages. 
‘he day comes when the disease which 
reeds from my neglected corner rises 
nd the wind which knows no rich and 
0 poor carries it into the chamber of 
our beloved perhaps and there is no 
tivilege to help you now. You pay the 
tice at last—the price of irresponsibil- 


If Pittsburgh can learn from this sur- 
ey that the only excuse and reason for 
rivate property is that those who have 
1e ability to accumulate it will adminis- 
er it more wisely, not only for them- 
elves but for the whole, than the whole 
ave as yet learned to administer it, and 
hat when they fail to do this as they 
nave to so large an extent in Pittsburgh, 


hey are destroying their own house— 


vell we shall see some changes in 
Pittsburgh. 

Haste to get to the position where they 
ecured privileges and practiced irre- 
ponsibility—that is what has made the 
tuff in this survey. It is this which ac- 
counts for the long day and the seven- 
lay-a-week which is at the bottom of so 
nany of the town’s failures. The survey 
1as pointed out that the 12-hour day 
vhich still persists is not the exclusive 
yractice of the steel mills. It is practiced 
here largely because everybody practices 
t—or an equivalent. The habit of busy 
-ittsburgh has been to work all the time 
intil they arrived and then to flee the 
own if they had made “big money”! 
[he men at the top are “old and forty” 
juite, if not more, often, than the steel 
vorkers are. Pittsburgh has not been a 
own in which people desired before all 
o live happy lives—it has been a town 
n which to make things, to build, to 
ight, to rush. A continuous stream from 
. dozen of nations poured in, seeking not 
10mes, but money—money enough to get 
uit and go where homes were possible. 
Phe exit from Pittsburgh both of for- 
igners and of money-makers has been 
Imost as spectacular as its amazing 
‘rowth. 


I am inclined to think that the most 
iopeful thing about the survey is the 
act that it could and has been made 
nd published—made in a degree by the 
elp of Pittsburgh itself. There was a 
ime and not so far distant when those 
vho came into a strange town and into 
rivate industries seeking the worst 
hings they could find in both—as well 
s the best—would have had to work in 
he greatest secrecy and would have been 
icked out if their intention was discov- 
red. The survey’s investigators are 
ot exactly popular in Pittsburgh nor 
s the survey, but on the whole it has 
een swallowed manfully. Hundreds of 
eople have studied it and scores of ef- 
orts are being made by organizations 
nd individuals to correct the evils it 
as pointed out—to find the causes and 
he relations between the good and the 
ad in the town. 

But it has done more than stimulate 
ittsburgh. It has set towns all over 
he country to looking at themselves. In 

degree what this survey shows can 


be found everywhere: neglected fringes 
where the landlords need not keep up 
repairs, where citizens can dump their 
tin cans, where the street cleaners need 
not go and where the weak and slovenly 
and vicious can herd and breed unmolest- 
ed. Everywhere there are factories and 
shops which are unsanitary and unsafe, 
where wages are low and hours long, 
where the output is the only aim and 
men and women are held cheaper than 
machines. Certainly if we can ask Pitts- 
burgh to attack her tremendous: prob- 
lems—she who serves so wonderfully 
almost every household in this land, 
making material life easier and richer 
for us all—we can ask towns where 
happy living is a conscious object to face 
their parallel problems. 

It is the eye-opening it has done—the 
teaching to see unpleasant things in one’s 
own environment, admitting them and 
going after them—that is the survey’s 
really big work; that and the unanswer- 
able arguments it presents against greed 
and haste in money-getting, against priv- 
ilezge and irresponsibility. We tall 
much of construction work. Here is a 
piece of the first rank. Indeed I am 
inclined to think that for constructive 
power, all things considered, it outstrips 
any social work done in this generation. 

Ipa M. Tarpett. 


THE BROWN MOUSE 
By Hersert Quicx. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. 310 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of Tue Survey $1.35. 


To the neighborly- 
minded man who 
would serve his com- 
munity, Herbert 
Quick here reveals a 
vision of primal and 
virile directness in 
the conquest of the 
land, in which, how- 
ever, modern agricul- 
tural experiment-sta- 
tion methods are a 
means to an end. We 
are attracted by the story of an Edin- 
burg fellow who in crossing a Japanese 
waltzing mouse with a common white 
mouse would occasionally get a brown 
mouse which “ran away, bit and gnawed, 
and raised hob’; evidently a Mendelian 
reversion to the original wild ancestor 
of woods and fields. We find Jim Ir- 
win, the hero of The Brown Mouse, to 
be a muscular farm hand of the Lincoln 
type, by chance chosen teacher of a 
country school in Iowa. His wild the- 
ories of education through agriculture 
ultimately prove sound and bring re- 
nown to his school and to himself. 

At times the book brings to mind the 
pastoral work of the early clergyman 
who for six days of the week was the 
school teacher, the parish visitor and the 
friendly advisor, in the days when all 
alike were vitally interested in the 
church as a community institution with 
its school, its ““manse”, its “glebe” lands 
from which came the “living” and for 
which all were most willing to be taxed. 

The serious question, Can a country 
teacher afford to marry? is answered in 
the consolidation of neighboring dis- 
tricts, the employment of assistants, the 
purchase of farm land and the erection 
of school and “manse” for Jim and his 
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bride. 

To the social worker returning to the 
village and school of his boyhood, The 
Brown Mouse, with its fierce defense of 
the young and its contempt for the in- 
direct cultural methods used in training 
those who are to win a livelihood from 
the soil, personifies the new teacher who 
is to make the country boy and girl suc- 
cessful in the countryside, educated 
through agriculture, and contented in an 
ideal social life. RO Connie 


WOMAN'S WORK IN MUNICIPALITIES 


By Mary Rirrer Bearp. D. Appleton 
and Company. 344 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of Tue Survey $1.62. 


AMERICAN WOMEN IN CIVIC WORK 


By Herren Curtstine Bennett. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 277 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of Tue Survey $1.37. 


Those who - still 

maintain that the 

! home is woman’s 
Pioneers on || sphere and that the 
a only human beings in 

New Frontier || whose welfare she 
should be interested 


are those to whom 
she is related by ties 
of blood, are fortun- 
ately for society, not 


so. successful with 
these anti - social 
teachings as might well be feared. 
Woman’s work in municipalities, as 
described by Mrs. Beard in her 
new book of that title, brings abund- 


ant evidence that women have begun 
to feel themselves a part of a larger 
whole than that represented by the limits 
of their own domiciles and their own 
families. Already they are sharing in 
community tasks to an appreciable ex- 
tent; and in many towns, especially in the 
newer sections of the country, the 
women, rather than the men, are the 
pioneers in public service. In one re- 
spect, that of educational opportunities, 
they are better equipped for public work, 
for, as Mrs. Beard shows in this book, 
“it is a significant fact that, at the pres- 
ent time, more girls than boys are grad- 
uating from our high schools. Women, 
it seems, are both giving and getting the 
education.” In the most important re- 
spect, however, they are under-equipped, 
since in most cities they have had to 
carry out their work without the aid of 


- the municipal vote. 


Mrs. Beard’s book shows in repeated 
instances that woman’s entrance into 
municipal work was merely the extension 
of her duties as the custodian of the 
home. It has resulted from the over- 
lapping between the home and the com- 
munity, from the ever-broadening margin 
which is common to both under modern 
conditions of life. 

The municipal problems reviewed are: 
education, public health, the social evil, 
recreation, the assimilation of races, 
housing, social service, corrections, pub- 
lic safety, civic improvement, govern- 
ment and administration. The sum- 
mary of women’s work in all these de- 
partments is based upon a vast quantity 
of material, the collection of which could 
only have been made by someone as fa- 
miliar with the field as Mrs. Beard proves 


herself to be. The work of hundreds of 
individual women and the activities of 
women’s clubs and — organizations 
throughout the country are reviewed. 
Cities of all grades are included in order 
that the survey may be “representative 
of American urban life as a whole.” 
From Mrs. Beard’s extensive data, it is 
apparent that women have been the back- 
bone of the conservation movement in 
this country. 

The series of person- 
ality sketches written 
by Helen Christine 
Bennett and collected 
for publication under 
the title of American 
Women in Civic 
Work is the cheerful 
journalistic aftermath 
of a group of serious 
and productive lives. 


Eleven 
Famous 
Americans 


The eleven women 
who form the sub- 
jects of the sketches are Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, Sophie Wright, Jane 


Addams, Kate Barnard, Albion Fellows 
Bacon, Hannah Kent Schoff, Frances A. 
Kellor, Julia Tutwiler, Lucretia L. Blank- 
enburg, Anna Howard Shaw and Ell 
Flagg Young. 

The civic reforms in which these 
women have played, and are still play- 
ing, their respective parts and_ their 
practical contributions to the advance of 
woman and the improvement of society 
form the thread ‘of the story in each in- 
stance. As long as the author sticks to 
her facts, she is at her best—genial and 
popular—but in the appraisal of charac- 
ter and life-work, she tends to grow sen- 
timental.. Notwithstanding these obvious 
defects, the book is worth reading for 
the sake of the gallant careers which it 
records and because it is generally true 
to the spirit of these careers. 

KATHARINE ANTHONY. 


WHITHER? 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Price $.50; by mail of Tuer 


Anon. 
75 pp. 


Survey $.56. 


A little book with 
a big message—the 
ever-vital question of 
values. 

The 
humanity 


Ideals and 
Material 


writer. sees 
Welfare 


dominated 
by a materialistic 
Epicureanism. In our 
efforts toward physi- 
cal education, he says, 
we are losing sight 
of intellectual ideals; 
enemas FOE progress We stibe 
stitute frenzied energy; our highest 
dream of high destiny is the porcelain 
bath-tub or shelter from the germ; our 
chief question is no longer, “Is it right 
or wrong?” but “Is it sterilized?” 
True it surely is that our reading of 
the significance of life is different from 
that of the writers of the half-century- 
old letters, found by the author and 
used as the theme of his meditation. 
Their eyes, their hope, they fixed upon 
another world. We have concentrated 
our attention upon this one. But to say, 
therefore, that we think and live and 
speak in terms of the body, not of the 
mind and soul; that the world “is con- 
tent to live and breathe and have its 


being in matter; hopes, aspires and 
prays, if it hope, aspire and pray at all, 
in terms of matter’—this is surely not 
the whole truth. 

It is not necessary to surrender our 
idealism because we do believe that 
“modern conveniences” may indeed bear 
a part in the basis of lasting human 
brotherhood; because we do believe in 
the study of ourselves and one another 
“from the biological point of view”; be- 
cause we do “observe,” though not in- 
stead of thinking—rather that we may 
think the more accurately and act the 
more promptly and’ well. There are 
many who see the play of the Gleam 
even across such material matters as 
housing and sanitation. 

The author’s challenge is: 

“Thy body at its best— 
How far can that project thy soul on its 

lone way?” 

And we meet this challenge, replying 
deliberately, in all earnestness, 

“Not soul helps flesh now more than 
flesh helps soul.” 
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Defeat of Varus and German Frontier 
Policy of Atgustus. Study in social 
science. , Price 75 cents. University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Hospital Efficiency from the Standpoint 
of the Efficiency Expert. By Frank B. Gil- 
breth, Providence, R. I. Reprinted from 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


American Foundations. Bulletin of the 
Russell Sage Foundation Library. No. 11. 
June, 1915. 130 East 22 street, New York 
city. 


The Church and Industrial Peace. By 
Henry A. Atkinson, secretary, National 
Council of Congregational Churches of the 
United States, 14 Beacon street, Boston. 


Protecting the Human Machine. By 
E. E. Rittenhouse, president, Life Extension 
Institute, Inc., 25 West 45 Street, New York 
city. 


The Equation of Exchange for 1914, and 
the War. By Irving Fisher, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. Reprinted 
from the American Economic Review. 


The State as Alienist. By Homer Folks, 
secretary, State Charities Aid Association 
of New York, 105 East 22 Street, New 
York city. 


Sketch of Bishop Atticus G. Haygood. 
By Rev. G. B. Winton. Occasional papers, 
No. 16. The Trustees of the John F. Slater 
Fund, Box 418, Charlottesville, Va. 


Efficiency and Progress in Hospitals. By 
Hewell Wright, City Hospital, Scranton 
Road, S. E., Cleveland. Reprinted from 
the Modern Hospital. 


New York Subway Ventilation. Part I, 
History; Part I], Remedy. By James G. 
Dudley, consulting engineer, 50 Church 
street, New York city. 


List of References on Prison Labor. 
By Herman H. B. Meyer, chief bibliogra- 
pher. Library of Congress. Price 10 
cents. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Assessed Valuation of Property and 
Amounts and Rates of Levy, 1860-1912. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. “Price 35 cents. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Municipal Revenues Expenditures and 
Public Properties, 1913. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Price 
70 cents. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Prevailing Mistakes in the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Movement. By George Thomas 
Palmer, M.D., Springfield, Ill. Reprinted 
from the Illinois Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


The Campaign Against Syphilis. By F. 
W. Giles, M. D. (Durham), member of the 
council of the White Cross League. Price 
6d. P. S. King and Son, Orchard House, 
Westminster, London. 


Opportunities in Occupations Other Than 
Teaching. July, 1915. Price 5 cents. In- 
tercollegiate Bureau of Occupations 
(agency), 130 East 22 Street, New York 
city. 


At the Bar of Public Opinion. What 
some newspaper and magazine editors think 
of the “patent medicine” business and 


quackery. The American Medical Associa- 
tion, 585 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Spirit of the Road. By John G. Woolley. 
An address before National Convention of 
Anti-Saloon League of America. American 


eit Publishing Company, Westerville, 
110, 


The People and the Public Schools. By 
the State School Committee of the Social- 
ist Party of New Jersey. Maud Thomp- 
son, secretary, 206 North Maple Avenue, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Science and the Public Health. By Lee 
Kk. Frankel, sixth vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York city. Reprinted from 
American Journal of Public Health. 


A Summary of Child Welfare Work in 
Pennsylvania. By Hastings H. Hart, di- 
rector, Department of Child-Helping, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York city. Price 25 cents. 


The Correctional System of Springfield, 
Ill.. By Zenas L. Potter. Price 25 cents. 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York city. 


To the Citizens of the Belligerent States. 


By G. Heymans. July, 1915. No. 92. 
American Association for International 
Conciliation, 407 West 117 Street, New 
York city. 


The Schoolhouse as the Polling Place. 
By E. J. Ward. United States Bureau of 
Education. Bulletin, 1915, No. 13. Whole 
No. 638. Price 5 cents. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


India’s Appeal to Canada or An Account 
of Hindu Immigration to the Dominion, 
By A Hindu-Canadian. Price 5 cents. For 
further information address Sunder Singh, 


P. O. Birch Cliff, Ont., Canada. 


Official Documents Concerning Neutral 
and Belligerent Rights. Neutrality Pro- 
claimed and Explained. Vol. V. No. 3. 
Part JI. June, 1915. World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


The Practical ]reatment of Inebriety in 
a State Instituticn. By Irwin H. Neff, 
M. D., superinte:dent, Norfolk State Hos- 
pital, Norfolk, Mass. Reprinted from the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 


The Prevalence of Syphilis in the Army. 
By Edward B. Vedder, captain, Medical 
Corps. War Department. Bulletin No. 8. 
June, 1915. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Italy’s Green Book. Documents regard- 
ing the European War Series No. VIII. 
August, 1915. No. 93. American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation, 407 
West 117 Street, New York city. 


Standards of Workmen's Compensa- 
tion with Annotations. Prepared for the 
Committee on Social and Industrial Jus- 
tice, Progressive National Service, Forty- 
Second Street Building, New York city. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
State of Pennsylvania Explained for Em- 
ployers and Employes. By Ralph J. Brod- 
sky, compensation expert, 867 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. Price 25 cents. 


Administrative Reorganization and Con- 
structive Work in the Government of the 
City of New York, 1914. Henry  Bruere, 


Russell Sage Foundation Publications 


The Pittsburgh Survey 


Two recent volumes completing the set of six: 


Wage-Earning Pittsburgh | 
Contents 


1. COMMUNITY AND WORKSHOP 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


I. RACE STUDIES 


Immigrant Wage-earners 
By Veter Roberts 


A Slav’s A Man For A’That ' 
By Alois B, Koukol 
Mediaeval Russia in the Pittsburgh 
District 
By Alexis Sokoloff 


One Hundred Negro Steel Workers 
By R. R. Wright, Jr. 


III. INDUSTRY 


Wage-Earners of Pittsburgh 
By John R. Commons and William M, 
Leiserson 


Factory Inspection in Pittsburgh 
By Florence Kelley 


Industrial Hygiene of the Pittsburgh 


Distt 
By H. F, J. Porter 
Sharpsburg: A Typical Waste of 
Childhood 


By Elizabeth B. Butler 


IV. THE REVERSE SIDE 


By James Forbes 


APPENDICES 


I. Report on Labor Conditions, Stock- 
1olders’ Committee United States 
Steel Corporation 
ll. Community Contrasts of 1914 in 
Housing of Mill Workers 
Ill, Y. M. C. A. Work for Immigrants 
in the Pittsburgh District 
IV. The Jewish Immigrants of Two 
Pittsburgh Blocks 
V. The Negroes of Vittsburgh 
Vil. The Cost of Living in Pittsburgh 
and in Other American Cities 
Compared, 1909 
VII. Advance in the Cost of Living in 
Workingmen’s Families 
VIII, Statistics from Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission 
IX. Industrial Accidents in 
sylvania 
X. Public Reply from the State Fac- 
tory Inspector 
XI. An Act Creating a Department of 
Labor and Industry 
XII. Oceupational Diseases Act 
XIII, Women Workers and Social Agencies 
XIV. Labor Union Hygiene for Brewery 
Workers 
XV. Surgical Organization of the Carne- 
gie Steel Company 
XVI. Application Blanks and Forms, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company 


Pennsy1- 


XVII. Relief Department, Westinghouse 
Airbrake Company 
XVIII. Pension System, Westinghouse Air- 


brake Company 

XIX. One Hundred and Twenty-five Work- 
ing Girls 

XX. Bureau of Safety, Sanitation and 
Welfare, U. S. Steel Corporation 


XXI. The Pittsburgh Morals Efficieney 
Commission 
XXII, Statistical Excerpts from Report of 


the Pittsburgh Morals Efficiency 
Commission | 
. Records of Repeaters } 
XXIV. Excerpts from Report on Bureau of | 
Police | 
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The Pittburgh District ; 
Civic Frontage 
Contents 
I. THE COMMUNITY 


Pittsburgh the Year of The Survey 
By Edward T, Devine 
Pittsburgh: An Interpretation of its 
Growth 
By Robert A. Woods 
Coalition of Pittsburgh’s Civic Forces 
By Allen T, Burns 


II. CIVIC CONDITIONS 


Civic Improvement Possibilities in Pitts- 
burgh 
By Charles Mulford Robinson 
Thirty-five Years of Typhoid 
By Frank EB. Wing 
The Housing of Pittsburgh’s Workers 
By Emily W. Dinwiddie 
and I, Elisabeth Crowell 
Three Studies in Housing and Respons- 
ibility 
Skunk Hollow. The Squatter 
By Florence L, Lattimore 
Painter’s Row: The Company, House 
By F. Elisabeth Crowell 
Tammany Hall: A Common Rookery 
By F. Blisabeth Crowell 
The Alderman and Their Courts 
By H. V. Blaxter 
and Allen H, Kerr 
The Disproportion of Taxation in Pitts- 
burgh 
By Shelby M. Harrison 


III. CHILDREN AND THE CITY 


Pittsburgh Schools 
By Lila V. North 


The Playgrounds of Pittsburgh 


By Beulah Kennard 


The Public Library 
By Frances J. Olcott 


Pittsburgh as a Foster Mother 
By Florence L. Lattimore 


APPENDICES 


A. Facsimile of Card Used in Typhoid Fever 
Investigation 

B. Tax Laws, Rates and Exemptions 

Cc. The New Pittsburgh School System. By 
Beulah Kennard 

D. Report on City Planning, Pittsburgh 
Civic Commission. By Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Bion J. Arnold, John 
R. Freeman 

BE. Field Work of the Pittsburgh Survey 


THE COMPLETE SET 


Edited by Paul U, Kellogg 

THe PirrspurcH District. By Edward 
T. Devine, Robert A, Woods, Frank 
BE. Wing and others. Price postpaid 
$2.70. 

WaGE-EARNING PirrsBuRGH. By Peter 
Roberts, Florence Kelley, John R. 
Commons and others. Price postpaid 


AND THE TRADES. By Eliza- 
beth B. Butler. Price postpaid $1.72. 
WorkK-ACCIDENTS AND THE Law. By 
(es Pastman. Price postpaid 


Homestrap: THE HovsEHOLDS OF A 
Mitt Town. By Margaret F. Bying- 
ton. Price postpaid $1.70. 

Tur Stee. Workers. By John A. 
Fitch. Price postpaid $1.73. 

The set of six volumes, profusely 
illustrated with photos, maps, charts, 
drawings, etec.— 


$10. POSTPAID 
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A Plan for a University Extension De- 
partment. By Edward A. Fitzpatrick, di-_ 
rector, Society for the Promotion of Train- 
ing for Public Service, Box 380, Madison, 
Wis. Price 50 cents. 


Foreign Food Prices as Affected by the 
War. Bulletin of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Whole No. 170. 
Miscellaneous Series, No. 9. May, 1915. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 


Report Upon Unemployment in the 
Winter of 1914-1915 in Detroit and the 
Institutions and Measures of Relief. By 
Walter E. Kruesi. Address, James Inglis, 
president, American Blower Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


A Survey of the Public Health Situation, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. By Franz Schneider, ; 
Jr., sanitarian, Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York city. Central Committee for Ithaca 
Survey, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Federal Land Grants to the States with 
Special Reference to Minnesota. By Mat- 
thias Nordberg Orfield. Studies in the 
Social Sciences, March 1915, No. 2. Bulle- 
tin of the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Production of Explosives in the United 
States. 1914. With notes on coal mine 
accidents due to explosives. By Albert H. 
Fay. Technical paper 107. Department of 
the Interior. Price 5 cents. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D, C. 


A Standard Children’s Home. An out- 
line of suggestions for Ohio Child-Caring 
Institutions. By Esther Eaton, assistant di- 
rector, Children’s Welfare Department, 
Board of State Charities, 1010 Hartman_ 
Building, Columbus, O. 


Flies and Diarrheal Disease. Second 
Year’s Study. By Philip S. Platt, Bureau 
of Public Health and Hygiene. New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, 105 East 22 Street, New York 
city. 


The Present Condition of Public Health 
Organization in the United States. By 
Selskar M. Gunn, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
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A Review of Recent Literature and 
Work on the Epidemiology of Plague. By 
J. S. C. Elkington, M. D., chief quarantine 
officer, General, Queensland. Service pub- 
lication No. 5. Federal Quarantine Bureau, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


What the ‘City of New York Provides 
for the Homeless. By Wm. Alberti Whit- 
ing, Municipal Lodging House, 432-438 East 
25 Street, New York city. Department of 
Public Charities, Municipal Building, New 
York city. 


War Zones. Official documents con- 
cerning neutral and belligerent rights is- 
sued since August 4, 1914. Pamphlet series, 
Vol. V. No. 4. Part I, August, 1915. 
World Peace -Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. 


Sources of Information on Play and 
Recreation (Revised edition, 1915). By 
Lee F. Hammer’and Howard R. Knight. 
Price 10 cents. The Department of Rec- 
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reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22 Street, New York city. 


Unemployment Insurance. A summary 
of European systems. By Katharine 
Coman late professor of political economy, 
political and social science, in Wellesley 
College. Progressive National Service, 95 
Madison Avenue, New York city. 


Effect of Minimum-Wage Determina- 
tions in Oregon. United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Whole No. 176. 
Women in Industry Series No. 6. July, 
1915. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Statistics of Certain Manual Training, 
Agricultural, and Industrial Schools. 1913- 
1914. United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin, 1915, No. 19. Whole No. 644. 
Price 10 cents. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


The Story of a Country House. By 
George Thomas Palmer, M.D.; president of 
the Illinois State Association for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, Springfield, Ill. 
Reprinted from bulletin of the JIlinois 
State Board of Health. 


‘Lhe School and the Immigrant. A series 
of articles on the education of immigrants. 
Edited by Albert Shiels, director of Ref- 
erence and Research. Prepared by direc- 
tion of Thomas W. Churchill, president, 
Board of Education, New York city. 


Retail Public Markets. 
investigator in City Marketing, Office of 
Markets and Rural Organization. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Reprinted from Yearbook of Agriculture 
for ror4. 


By G. V. Branch, 


The Tuberculosis Situation in San Fran- 
cisco. July, 1915. Submitted to the De- 
partment of Public Health of the City and 
County of San Francisco by the San Fran- 
cisco Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, 1547 Jackson 
Street, San Francisco. 


The Teaching of Community Civics. 
Prepared by a special committee of the 
Commission on the Reorganizatoin of Sec- 
ondary Education, National Education As- 
sociation, Bulletin 1915, No. 23. Whole 
No. 650. Price 10 cents. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


General Survey of Education, 1914. By 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., editor, Bureau of 
Education. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. Chapter 1, Vol. 1, 
1914. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Reprinted from the Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for the 
year ended June 30, 1914. 


Reports on the Violation of the Rights 
of Nations and the Laws and Customs of 
War in Belgium. Extracts from the 
Pastoral Letter of His Eminence Cardinal 
Mercier, Archbishop of Malines. Preface 
by M, J. Van Den Heuvel, minister of 
state.’ Price sixpence. Wyman and Sons, 
Ltd., 29, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, 
E. C., London. 


Co-operative Marketing, and Financing 
of Marketing Associations. By C, E. Bas- 
sett and Clarence W. Moomaw, specialists 
in co-operative organization, and W. H. 
Kerr, investigator in markets and rural or- 
ganization. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Reprinted from Year- 
book of Department of Agriculture for 


1914. 
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Mc Cutcheon’s lined 
Catalogue 


Free on Request 


VERY woman who loves fine Linens, should write for a 
copy of our new Fall Catalogue, containing 64 pages hand- 
somely illustrated, describing in detail the beautiful goods to 
“the greatest treasure house of Linens in America. 


McCUTCHEON’S is “Zhe Linen Store”’ 


It was among the first, if not the first store, in this country to 
specialize in flaxen products. 
of ocean transportation, our assortment of aH kinds of House- 
keeping Linens is unusually complete and attractive. 


Don't fatl to write for your copy 
hromptly as the edition ts limited. 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION 


Dr. George M. Price, author of “The 
odern Factory” will form a limited 

class at the 

Rand School of Social Science, 140 E. 19th St. 


to train social and other workers for the 
position of Factory Inspector. 

The course will begin October Ist and 
will continue for about six months, twice 
a week in the evening, 


Inquire 


Mrs. B. Mailly, Rand School of Secial Science 
140 East 19th Street 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 


cents per line. 

ant’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initia al, including the addrcae, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Departe 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St,, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


JEWISH girls worker, trained in Juven- 
ile Court work, club or settlement work will 
consider an opening in large city. Address 
2197 SURVEY. 


SIX years’ experience as social worker 
and visitor. Desires position as visitor. 
Can furnish the best credentials. Address 
2198, SURVEY. 


_ YOUNG American couple, executive abil- 
ity, desire to change, eight years’ experi- 
ence. Best credentials. Address 2199, Sur- 
VEY, 


YOUNG man, college education, gradu- 
ate School of Philanthropy, experienced in 
social work, desires position. Address 2200, 
SURVEY. 


THE NORMAL LIFE BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Che Nem York 
School of Philanthropy 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 
yaar aces the following courses of special 
interest to Social Workers in and 
near New York City 
Course 5. Types ef Social Work. Various 
Lecturers. Monday and Wednesday at 
4:10, beginning September 29, Fee $10.00; 

single lectures, fifty cents. 

Course 6. Hygiene and Preventable Disease. 
James Alexander Miller. Wednesday at 
9:10, beginning September 29. Fee $10.00 
for the year. 

Sp. 1. Intreduction to Social Work. Porter 
R. Lee. Friday afternoon at 4:00, begin- 
ning Oct. 4. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 3. Report-making. 
Claghorn. 


Kate Holladay 
Monday afternoon at 5:00, 
beginning October 4. Fee $5.00. 


Sp. 5. Work with Children. Henry W. 
Thurston. Thursday afternoon at 4:00 or at 
7:45, beginning October 7. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 7. Work with Delinquents. Orlando F. 
Lewis. Friday afternoon at 4:00, begin- 
ning October 22. Fee $10.00. 

Sp.8. The Church and Social Work. Gaylord 
S. White. Tuesday afternoon at 4:10, be- 
ginning November 23. Fee $5.00. 

Sp. 9. Play and Recreation. Walter W. 
Pettit. Saturday morning at 10:10, begin- 
ning October 2. Fee $5.00. 

Consultation Service. Individual arrange- 
ments. Fee $2.00 per hour. 


Register. at the Ch ee not later than two days 
hefore the opening of the course. 


105 East 22d Street 


TRAINED, experienced woman wishes 
church or social work. Graduate of a Nor- 
mal School and of a Training School for 
Christian Workers. Has had experience in 
relief and investigation work. Address G. 
A. HL, 102 Market street, Potsdam, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU ENTERED ASA CO. * 
OPERATING SUBSCRIBER OF 


SURVEY .ASSOCIATES, INc. 


FOR THE’ FISCAL YEAR 1944:15 


eptember 30 is the close of the fiscal year of Survey Associates—our third as a co- operative undertaking. 
S At the outset of the month we had between $1,900 and $1,200 to raise from co-operating subscriptions 
and large contributions to clear our educational funds for the year. If eontributions come in, new and » 
renewal, in the remaining days of September, matching tose which reachec us just a year ago—we shall 
have achieved what more than once during ‘the last twelve months has seei Med well nigh impossible viz., 
cleared our fiscal year without a war deficit to’ plagu, us np the times ahead, Ms» 2 * : 
How. seriously The Survey has been cramped in’ mnaling its heavy reportorial obligations of the year 
is indicated by the fact that-in: the first 11 months condnercial receipts ran roughly $6,000, less than +1913- 
1914. We have been able to match this serious shrinkage in revenue with repeated retrenchments—a _ 
painf . but rather gratifying outcome of a very diffic alt twelve months. More encouraging has’ been thes” 
gener is support throughout the year of. those who ‘believe in The Survey,as an educational enterprise. 
Their sistained backing has been the one dependab ‘ element in our years income. If the September | 
showing comes up to expectations, the outlook is that we shall enter the new twelve months “as poor as 
Job’s turkey”, but with something like a second wind. i OS ce 
To this end we shall be glad to have the help cf every reader of this. page. If you have -been a 
contributor to The Survey im the past, pray send: us your renewal now. If you! have never shanéd. “Wi the 


burden—as well as in the reading—of The Survey, now is the’ time’ when a beginning would count for 1 most. 
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